THE PERSONNEL OF POETS. 


Pe one who studies the faces of such poets 
as are to be seen must come to the conclu- 
sion that Lavater could not have been altogether 
wrong in his theories, for there is hardly one 
among the number about whose countenance 
some distinguishing trait of his profession is not 
to be found, whether it is owing to the outflash- 
ing of native genius or the habit of expression 
of that thought which dwells in the ideal. 
Tennyson’s face is as precisely the face of a 
poet as if a painter had divined it out of all the 
logical sequences of the facial lines that should 
follow the poetic fancies: tall, gaunt, near-sight- 
ed, and deep-voiced, yet the blowing hair and 
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the dreamy eye and the smile that is half a frown 
are as much the transcript of a poem as any oth- 
er symbolical writing could be. Browning’s face, 
also, is all that a poet’s should be painted : brill- 
iant it was in his youth as though it looked out 
of a star; now the dark hair is heavily tinged 
with the gray that it acquired under the constant 
anxiety concerning his wife’s health which he 
suffered in the early part of his married life. It 
is he whom Charlotte Cushman once described, 
with an upward rolling of the hands, as being 
like the perpetual bubble of a tossing fouiatain. 
Longfellow’s face, though age has quite sil- 
vered the hair and beard, and though is is both 
weaker and handsomer than those above men- | 
tioned, has still the starry and distant gaze that | 
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tells his race as much as, according to Borrcw, 
the spark in the gypsy’s eye tells the zincali strein. 
James Russell Lowell’s face, some ten years ago, 
was perhaps the most purely poetical of any 
then living; the blue eye had some of heaven’s 
fire in it, the yellow hair was parted over a white 
forehead, and the yellow beard beneath glowed 
as if every thread of it were alive with vitality. 
Aldrich’s face, on the other hand, is like moon- 
light to Lowell’s sunlight: a fair brow, with the 
fair curling hair parted over it, large light gry 
eyes, and delicate features, making a combina- 
tion of much beauty, and such as one might ca'l 
up with the thought of poetry. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's. face has this same 
inoon-lighted quality, which some one has likeneJ 
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to the light of a lamp within an alabaster vase— 
a face not altogether attractive in the full view, 
but as beautiful as sculpture in the profile. Flor- 
ence Percy also is of the same fair-haired order, 
with the same poetic spark in the dark and long- 
lashed eye; and Norah Perry, charming singer 
of charming songs, has a face, set in its crown 
of perfectly golden hair, quite as tell-tale in its 
way. Celia Thaxter’s face, quite opposite in lines 
and tints from these, dark-eyed and clear, has 
something in its features and expression as har- 
monious as the sea ripplings that run through 
her songs like refrains. Alice Cary’s, pale, 
dark-eyed, and dark-haired, was more strikingly 
illustrative still—a spiritual, saintly face that 
suffering made fit for an aureole; and Lucy 
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Larcom’s has that same harmonious combina- 
tion—a handsome face, that lights up in dimples 
when it smiles, and that seems to display a large 
and luxuriant nature, with a large and generous 
heart. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, though usually classed 
among the philosophers, has much more right 
among the poets, and could claim his place by 
reason of his face with any of the rest: a strange, 
large-boned face it is, that at first glance you 
would pronounce the very picture of the typical 
Yankee, but at the second glance you see the 
Greek grafted on it, and both the head and face 
become ideal. 

Whittier in his youth is said to have had a 
surprising beauty of face; but now, though the 
tall form stoops a little and the sparse hair and 
the beard are iron gray, the eye is left to speak 
for the poet—an eye that speaks as if the mes- 
senger of heaven, instead of touching his lips 
with the live coal of inspiration, had kindled the 
great black eyes themselves. 

Nathariel Hawthorne’s face, however, though 
he was not technically a poet, was as expressive 
of his genius as any face we ever saw; and after 
his hair became gray those large and deep olive 
brown eyes looked out on you as if a heaven full 
of sad autumnal sunshine were glowing behind 
them. Again, there is Walt Whitman’s face, 
exceedingly characteristic in its own way: the 
pale blue eye beams over a ruddy freshness of 
countenance, which is prematurely set in silver, 
and young as the face is, it overflows with a sort 
of patriarchal wisdom and a real genius. Will- 
iam Morris is another poet with whom the ac- 
tion of a heated brain has too early sprinkled 
the hair—immense masses there are of it on an 
immense head; for the rest, there are fine bold 
features and an eagle eye: the face of the forger 
of a ringing metal of music rather than the 
dreamer of the sweet and sleepy strains of the 
Earthly Paradise. 

A face very satisfactory to the theory that the 
nature betrays itself therethrough is Algernon 
Swinburne’s. ‘The upper part of it is as noble 
and grand and white as the ideal of a great 
poet; the lower part small and weak, and per- 
haps sensual, ‘To see the upper part alone, 
you would easily recognize in him the author of 
the magnificent chorus of spring in the Atalanta; 
to see the lower part, you might be sure those 
lips would sing the song of the leper in Laus 
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@@ WitH the next Number of Har- 


PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- [ 


tously a splendid pictorial and literary 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing two finely illustrated stories, 
and a very choice variety of interesting 
miscellaneous reading matter. 





te A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Spring Redingote Walking Suit will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. For a Complete 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement in previous Numbers. 

IS Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern-Sheet, wu. full-sized 
patterns of a large number of Spring und Sum- 
mer Mantles, Sacques, Dolmans, Water-Proofs, 
and other Wrappings for Ladies and Children ; 
House and Street Suits, Wrappers, Fichus, Fack- 
ets, Vests, etc., together with choice literary and 
artistic attractions, 





A SOCIAL CUSTOM. 


ERTAIN social customs there are exist- 
ing among us, and among most other of 
the peoples with whom we walk abreast, 
that exist, too, not so much from our own 
preference for them as from the fact that 
they are customs pre-established and of long 
vogue, and which, whether we like them or 
dislike them, probably will continue to exist 
for ages yet to come. 

We do not speak of them to condemn 
them, but simply to follow the lead of their 
suggestions, and because we believe in the 
old apostolic direction to do all things de- 
cently and in order. When, then, we find 
ourselves guests at the full afternoon recep- 
tions of women of fashion, what is the feat- 
ure of these receptions that is forced most 
strongly on our attention ? 

In whatever city the receptions are held, 
we are likely to be in superb rooms, often in 
historic ones. There are pictures around us 
on all sides, pictures and bronzes and mar- 
bles, into which artists have wrought their 
lives and their souls, and there are smaller 
objets de vertu, sometimes the very spoil of 
palaces: but is it concerning them we talk, 
around them that we linger? No, indeed; 
we ignore them; they do not exist for us; 
perhaps insensibly they add to our comfort 
with the recognition of luxury and ease they 
bring, but otherwise we do not see them; 
we talk, instead, a platitude of the weather, 
we pass a compliment of the season, and we 
betake ourselves, with all the grace we may, 











to the dining-room. Mr. TYNDALL may be 
building up a science among us, Mr. FROUDE 
may be dazzling the truth out of the eyes of 
a continent, Mr. PHILLIPS may be excoriating 
Mr. FRouDE, emperors may be dying, king- 
doms falling, and republics rising ; but if we 
made our conversation of such themes we 
should be stared at with open eyes and an- 
swered with silence; and so we say our 
trivial say and hasten to the dining-room, 
where we excuse our appetites by reference 
to the laborious duties of the day, and com- 
mence to feast ourselves as if we had had 
nothing to eat since yesterday, and expected 
to have nothing more till to-morrow. But 
the truth is, we breakfasted at ten; we 
lunched, before we came out, at two; it is 
now between four and five in the afternoon, 
and we dine between six and seven; and yet 
our plates are being rapidly changed for 
chicken-salad, or for crustless sandwiches 
cut into fantastic forms of hearts and lyres, 
for croquettes or crabs, for terrapin or oys- 
ters; and we begin with sherry and end 
with rum punch, and go to the next house 
and repeat it all or in part. And mean- 
while we are rolling under our tongues mor- 
sels as much to our taste apparently as any 
sweetmeat of them all—spicy tidbits of 
scandal—and are considering ourselves vir- 
tuously magnanimous because we praise the 
Parisian dress across the room which is so 
much richer than our own. 

The great end of a certain sort of fashion- 
able life appears to be what is termed “ call- 
ing,” and the great end of calling appears to 
be eating. Eating only? Eating and drink- 
ing! I¢ is not long since very fashionable 
ladies in a neighboring city rebelled in a 
body against the use of chocolate at the aft- 
ciioon veceptions; and the delicious Spanish 
drink, sweet and spiced and foaming, full of 
itz Tie 1 Southern car-ociations, Castile and 
“Terie >» and the Havana distilled in every 
cup of it, had to be banished from the polite 
reception, or was only countenanced when 
seen ia company with wines and liqueurs. 
More lately a highly seasoned tea of beef 
stock has been introduced from European 
society, and has found so much favor as to 
be able io establish itself and maintain its 
ground, being both strengthening and stim- 
ulating, and, while it is a novelty and is 
fresh from tis sanction of ree] courts, being 
allowed companionship with the aristocratic 
draughts whose vinous parentage dates back 
a couple of thousand years. 

Elderly ladies, who might reasonably re- 
fresh themselves with the punches, often 
enough are contented with this pleasant 
bouillon; and it is the younger ladies, who 
have danced ali the night before, who now 
fly for comfort to these sweet »nd fiery con- 
coctions that their e’ders pass by; and 
nothing can surpass the loud contemptuous- 
ness with which these young ladies will 
speak of what they clascify as a lemonade- 
party. Ifit were a poison-party they could 
give it no severer notice: in fact, they pre- 
fer a poison-party. They have been fed on 
strong meats till they despise the simple 
claret punch as they do lemonade, and they 
demand something that shall send a bubble 
through their veins. It can not be absinthe 
yet, because they are too near their child- 
hood to have lost a relish for the sweet, or to 
have acquired one for the bitter: and so into 
the bowl where lemon a1.d strawberries and 
pine-apple are floating in a mixture of Ver- 
zenay or Roederer and Hyson tea, the whole 
well saturated with sugar and old French 
brandy, or where Jamaica and Otard and 
Bourbon have mingled their fires—into such 
a mixture these little crsatures, who last 
year just began to see the world, dip their 
ladles and come again. 

They have just begun to sce the world; 
and under these circumstances they must 
see it and get through with it pretty quickly. 
When a young lady has called at half a doz- 
en of such receptions, and at every one has 
tasted and tasted again some delicious sort 
of indigestion served on majolica ware, too 
tired with dancing and excitement to have 
relish for any less attractive food, and has 
spurred her stomach to the task at each of 
the half dozen houses by a glass of these 
potent cordials; has dined, perhaps with 
wines too—in what condition is she for the 
night’s German; how likely to hold herself 
with the proper restraint and decorum; 
how likely to dance like a Menad; how 
well able to maintain modesty and maiden- 
liness, and the charm of her freshness and 
sweetness! 

And after a season of such eating and 
drinking, to what a state must we fancy our 
young lady’s nervous system reduced! The 
dancing may have been out of the way only 
so far as it was in excess; the late hours, 
balanced by the morning’s beauty-sleep, may 
have been only relatively injurious; but the 
nerves, fagged out in a perpetual strain, like 
tired nags on an endless ascent, aggravated, 
furthermore, by the cruel indigestion of the 
majolica wares, and then stimulated to des- 
peration by delicious poison, these airy and 





invisible wretches—the best friends of all 4 





the world so long as you treat them well, 
but the worst tyrants when your own folly 
obliges them in self-defense to take things 
into their own hands—have gotten her by 
the head, have thrown her prostrate in slow 
fevers and shrieking hysterics, till haggard 
and livid and trembling, no longer with any 
inviting bloom of the peach on her fruity 
flesh, no longer with any sparkle in her eyes, 
but a prey to a thousand petty torments, a 
burden to her own soul,.and ready for apo- 
plexy or paralysis, or for a worse fate than 
either of the two. For it requires no vio- 
lent stretch of the fancy to see what winter 
after winter of this may bring about—to see 
the desperate stimulant become an hourly 
need—to see the career that began so bright- 
ly, with the flutter of gauze and of hearts, 
the dazzle of jewels and of eyes, with music 
and dancing and blushes and bloom, end in 
delirium and the grave! 





HOW TO UTILIZE BROKEN 
VICTUALS. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


HE best piece of beef to boil is from the 
round ; it is more economical than either 
the chuck, neck, or flank pieces. 

Warm waiter is turned over the meat, so as 
to wash it well; then it is tightly tied with 
twine (skewers do not answer the purpose) 
and put in the soup-kettle, with salt, at the 
first boiling of the water. A little over a 
quart of water is allowed for a pounu ur 
meat. It is then boiled gently for five hours. 
Some time after the meat is in, the scum that 
gathers on the surface is carefully skimmed 
off, and the liquid is seasoned the same as 
broth, of which we have spoken in a pre- 
ceding number. When done, the meat is 
placed on a dish, and the twine removed. 
The meat is served surrounded with a purée 
of vegetables—any kind to suit the taste. 

It may also be served with fried potatoes, 
or with a piquante or tomato sauce. 

A round piece or rib piece is cooked in the 
same manner. The larger the piece the bet- 
ter for boiling as well as roasting. If the 
piece be small, all the juice and part of the 
flavor escapes. 

The liquid in which the meat has been 
boiled is an excellent broth for soup, sauce, 
or gravy. If it should not be found rich 
enough, it may be used the next day instead 
of water to make broth, as explained in a 
preceding number. 

In order to enable small families to buy 
large pieces without wasting any, or with- 
out being obliged to make several meals off 
the same piece, we will explain how to pre- 
pare cold beef—we mean what is left from 
the dinner—from a roasted as well as a boil- 
ed piece, and for either breakfast, lunch, or 
dinner. 

In Salad.—After trimming the fat and re- 
moving the bones, the cold meat is cut in 
square slices of about two inches in size and 
one-sixth of an inch thick. It should be cut 
as much as possible across the grain of the 
meat. The slices are arranged on the dish 
in the following or any other way, according 
to taste or fancy: a slice is placed in the 
middle of the dish, then other slices are 
placed around it, forming either a round or 
an oval figure, according to the shape of the 
dish, one overlapping another, and so on un- 
til the dish is entirely covered. The meat 
is then covered with parsley chopped fine, 
the following sauce is spread over the whole, 
and an excellent dish is ready to serve. 

Sauce.—Beat well together in a bowl two 
or three table-spoonfuls (more or less, ac- 
cording to the quantity of meat) of oil, about 
half as much of vinegar, salt, pepper, and 
mustard to suit the taste, and use. 

Stewed.—The bottom of an earthen dish 
that stands fire is buttered inside, a layer of 
the slices of cold beef is placed in it; then 
parsley and pickled cucumbers are chopped 
together, and some of them are spread over 
the slices, with salt and pepper. The proc- 
ess is repeated two, three, or four times, ac- 
cording to the quantity of beef. A littie 
broth and butter are added, the dish is set 
on a rather slow fire for about half an hour, 
and it is ready to be served. It may also be 
dusted with bread-crumbs, and put in the 
oven for ten minutes when ready as above, 
adding a little more broth in case it gets dry. 

Hash.—Instead of slicing the meat, chop it, 
and knead it with baked potatoes, raw eggs, 
chopped parsley, salt and pepper. A pinch 
of grated nutmeg may be added, if liked. 
Work it then into small balls about an inch 
in diameter, roll these in bread-crumbs, fry 
them slightly with a little butter, and serve 
with piquante sauce. If liked, raw onions 
may be chopped very fine and mixed with 
the rest. 

With Onions.—The slices of cold beef are 
put in an earthen dish. Sliced onions are 
fried with butter until of a golden color; 
then they are dusted with flour, and stirred 
for a minute or two in thefrying-pan; enough 
water is added to a little more than cover the 
bottom of the pan; it is simmered until the 





onions are thoroughly cooked, when they 
are mashed through a colander, spread over 
the slices of beef, with salt, pepper, vinegar, 
and mustard mixed together, put in the 
oven to warm thoroughly, and served. 

With Potatoes, etc—Proportions: to apound 
of beef add two ounces of salt pork, cut in 
dice; four middling-sized potatoes, each cut 
in four pieces; salt and pepper ; also the fol- 
lowing seasonings, tied in a linen rag: a bay 
leaf, two cloves, three sprigs of parsley, and 
one of thyme. Place the whole in a sauce- 
pan, with cold water enough to half cover it, 
set it on the fire, and let it simmer gently 
until the potatoes are cooked. Then add the 
beef, sliced or cut in dice, give one boil, take 
off the rag of seasonings, and it is ready. 

Broiled—When the meat is trimmed as 
above, cut it in slices about half an inch 
thick, rub both sides slightly with butter, 
salt and pepper both sides also, and broil. 
It is done in less than a minute’s time, the 
meat being already cooked. Place it on a 
warm dish, spread butter, chopped parsley, 
and a few drops of vinegar all over it, and 
serve quickly. When broiled as above the 
slices of meat may be served on a purée of 
pease, beans, Limas, lentils, or potatoes. 

Piquante Sauce—When the flour is cooked 
as explained in a preceding number, add 
about a pint of water or broth, a table- 
spoonful of chopped onions or shallots, half 
a gill of vinegar, three stalks of parsley 
chopped, salt, pepper, a tea-spoonful of 
chopped pickled cucumber, and the follow- 
ing, tied in a linen rag—a bay leaf, a clove, 
and a stalk of thyme. Boil gently until the 
whole is well cooked. If this reduces it 
too much, add a little warm water or broth. 
Mustard may also be added, if liked, but only 
when off the fire. Slices of cold beef may 
merely be warmed in piquante sauce, and 
served. The pungency of the onion or shal- 
lot, as well as that of garlics, evaporates in 
cooking. Many deprive themselves of a most 
excellent and healthful condiment through 
mere prejudice. Ifa sauce tastes of onion it 
is because the onions have not been cooked 
enough. Such a sauce as the above is very 
inferior without onions or shallots, as are 
many others of which we shall speak in fu- 
ture. The pungent taste of the above spices 
can not be retained in cooking them, even 
if it were attempted; it is volatile, and the 
more or longer it is heated, the more it evap- 
orates. . 

What is left of stewed beef is merely warm- 
ed over. If found rather dry, a little broth 
or piquante sauce, or both, may be added, 
according to taste. 

Fat.—Many buy inferior meat on account 
of the waste of the fat that is always found in 
good meat. When the fat is wasted it is the 
fault of the cook, who does not know how to 
use it. Some cooks know how to use it, but 
will not take the trouble to melt it when the 
mistress allows as much lard and butter as 
is asked for. The fat skimmed off the broth 
or boiled meat, and that coming from the 
trimming of raw or cold beef, is much supe- 
rior to lard to fry with. Lard flies all over; 
beef fat never does when properly melted. 
To melt beef fat or suet, cut it in small 
pieces, and set on a rather slow fire, in an 
iron pan. As soon as it begins to melt, skim 
the melted part off with a ladle, and turn it 
into a stone jar, which you cover when cold. 
Put is away in a cool, dry, and dark place. 
We contend that a careful cook never needs 
lard for frying purposes, but always has 
more fat than is necessary out of boiling or 
roasting pieces. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
: SPRING BONNETS. 


HE Rabagas, with rim turned up all around 

in sailor fashion, will be the popular bonnet 

of the season. At exclusive milliners’ something 
newer is offered in the Hortense bonnets and 
Spanish gypsies, with coronet rims turned up high 
in front and receding narrower on the sides. Il- 
lustrations of these were given in last week’s Ba- 
zar. These shapely bonnets fit comfortably over 
the high coiffure, and are worn half-way back on 
the head, but should not be tilted high enough to 
give that peaked, perched-up appearance which 
spoils so many of the now bonnets, The choice 
for dressy bonnets lies between sewed chip and 
straws, or else black net bonnets. The trimmings 
for chip and straw are folds of turquoise silk 
around the crown, with soft loops on the left 
side, from which spring ostrich tips and a cluster 
(not a spray) of flowers. Two long ends of rib- 
bon without loops hang low behind, and the 
strings to be tied under the chin are of ribbon. 
The coronet is smoothly covered with silk, or 
perhaps velvet piped with silk, and has a soft puff 
or roll of silk, just above the forehead, prettily 
draped with black lace. Most bonnets have 
more than one color in the trimming. ‘The new 
limon, brighter buff than écru, is associated with 
olive, réséda, sky blue, leaf brown, cerise, and 
maroon-red with very pretty effect. A bonnet 


in perfect taste is a chip Hortense, the brim 
faced with leaf brown velvet, a puff beneath, and 
a cord of pale limon silk above ; brown turquoise 
folds cross the crown, a cluster of limon dahlias 
with velvety brown centres is on the side, pale 
limon ostrich tips and an aigrette of dark cock’s 
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plumes are on the back. Two long straight 
streamers of ribbon are pendent behind, and sim- 
ilar streamers form strings. A similar bonnet 
has red-maroon turquoise, and dimon dahlias with 
maroon centres. Around the crown is simply a 
scarf of silk laid in four folds, with short slant- 
ing ends edged with black lace. Price $40. 
For a rosy young face is a chip bonnet with 
black silk-faced brim, with a pink rose-bud clus- 
ter; around the crown are folds of pale blue tur- 
quoise, some blue ostrich tips, and a bunch of 
variegated roses. No strings. Another isa chip 
Rabagas with upturned brim covered smoothly 
with velvet ; olive brown ribbon is passed around 
the crown, tea-rose buds and grapes with em- 
browned leaves are on the sides, lace streamers 
and two ribbon ends more than a yard long are 
behind. Price $40. 

The black net bonnets arc of plain Brussels 
net, dotted net, or else seeded with jet, as fancy 
dictates, ‘The net is laid smoothly on the frame, 
the brim is covered with turquoise silk, or else 
velvet, and the trimmings are laid on precisely 
as on straw bonnets, though more border lace is 
used for edging tulle or net streamers than ap- 
pears on straw. ‘The jet ornaments are almost 
as light and fine as lace, and the flowers are 
Boston b ts, long-stemmed pink roses with 
heliotropes, or tea-roses with violets, that look as 
if freshly cut and loosely tied together. Some 
stately Spanish gypsies show only black in front, 
pretty mixtures of jet and net, while low down 
behind is a variegated cluster of roses, crimson, 
pink, and yellow. A Hortense from Virot’s, 
showing another favorite fancy of black with a 
color, has a black net crown as smooth end plain 
as if made of straw, while the brim is covered 
with pale blue turquoise, and has a thick roll of 
the silk on the forehead ; black turquoise, show- 
ing a blue lining, is folded around the crown, 
and has upturned loops on the left side, from 
which spring two blue ostrich tips. ‘Two stream- 
ers of net, edged with fine thread lace, are ar- 
ranged in Spanish fashion behind. No strings. 
Price $00. 





VEILS. 


New veils are of thread net, with thick dots 
wrought at intervals. ‘The shape is scarf-like, 
smooth over the face, pointed far below the chin, 
and with very long tabs that form drapery be- 
hind. In real net, with appliqué Chantilly bor- 
ders, they cost $18. Spanish blonde is so cheap- 
ly imitated that it is losing favor. Square hand- 
kerchief veils are objected to by leading milliners 
because they crush fine feathers and flowers. 
They are still worn, however, in polka-dotted 
net with Spanish lace border, are fastened very 
low behind with a jet or silver pin, and do good 
service in the way of covering bonnets that have 
lost their freshness. 


MOURNING BONNETS. 


Mourning bonnets are of the shapes just de- 
scribed, covered with folds of English crape and 
dull lustreless turquoise silk. ‘There is a fancy 
just now for wearing tulle veils over the face, 
while the long crape veil is gathered into a small 
space directly behind, and hangs pendent like 
an immense streamer. When crape veils are 
worn over the face one end is gathered around 
the bonnet, and the sides are caught together be- 
hind by a jet pin, making the veil hang smooth 
and close to the sides and face. 


CARRIAGE COSTUMES. 


A perfectly appointed salon filled with French 
dresses is the last noteworthy display. The 
dresses are carriage costumes of faille in two ex- 
treme shades of one color, or else in combina- 
tions and contrasting hues that are now admired, 
but would have seemed audacious once. As a 
rule, the lower part of these costumes is the 
lightest shade. ‘The skirts train slightly, and 
are oftenest trimmed with the new ‘‘train flounce” 
that deepens as it curves backward on the train. 
The over-skirts are partly deep aprons and part- 
ly sashes; sometimes they are merely a volumi- 
nous sash made of a width of silk draped half- 
way down the skirt, the edges finished with elab- 
orate fringe tied in the silk. ‘The bodices are 
exquisite basques of very simple shape, finished 
with fringe in front and plain behind, showing 
facings and sash ends of another shade. ‘The 
close coat sleeves have plain revers cuffs, with a 
pleating falling over the hand. 

To particularize: Take a dress of Nile and 
myrtle green faille. Around the foot of the 
light Nile skirt is a deep cirenlar *‘ train flounce,” 
headed by a puff its own width and a myrtle 
ruffle: this wide ruffle and puff are repeated 
above on the back breadths, trimming them al- 
most to the waist. In front is a long apron of 
myrtle, richly fringed, curving short up the sides, 
and behind is a carelessly disposed scarf-sash, 
made of « width of che silk, held by dead-gold 
buckles. Dark green basque with light revers, 
fringe in front. light facings behind, and light 
sleeves. ‘This suit is tastefully copied in black 
silk, A second dress of Napolecn blue and pale- 
sky color had diagonal stripes vormiag the front 
of the lower skirt, train of light: blue. dark blue 
fringed apron, and a dark sash .izd low on the 
train, ‘The basque had a vest of diz. nel sy "yes. 
Price $400. A dress in contrasts is o¢ m: doié 
(golden brown), without upper skirt, but sped 
far below the hips by a sash of pale rose siik— 
the whole width of the silk laid in easy ilds, 
knotted low on the left, with a gilt buckle in tu 
strap. A costume in quiet taste is a skirt of 
pale creamy Ophelia silk, with an olive scarf 
draped to show a light lining. A black silk cos- 
tume has revers of moiré on the side, and inser- 
tions of yak lace in the over-skirt and basque. 
A very showy suit had Worth’s fancy for com- 
bining pale blue with olive and the yellow-green 
serpent-color. 

WHITE DRESSES, 


Furnishing houses are making up white organ- 





dies and Swiss muslins for confirmation dresses, 
and whole sets in uniform for graduating classes. 
As these are for young girls, something of sim- 
plicity is attempted. ‘The lower skirt is “‘ demi” 
—a dress-maker’s technicality for just touching 
the ground—and is finished by a deep hem head- 
ed by a wide puff and standing Valenciennes lace; 
the simple round upper skirt is similarly border- 
ed with hem, puff, and lace, and is draped by a 
side sash of white watered ribbon; the French 
waist has a puff on the front and neck, with lace 
frill standing very high ; close coat sleeves with 
two puffs and lace at the wrists. In the Episco- 
palian service 1 veil is not used; for the first 
communion in Catholic churches the veil is of 
tulle or organdy, caught above the forehead by 
a wreath or ribbon ‘oops, and falling close on 
the sides and back. Swiss muslin dresses, with 
tucked bands and ruffles without lace, cost from 
$25 to $35. For ‘‘sweet girl graduates” are 
pretty dresses of fine French organdy, with the 
waist and coat sleeves entirely formed of length- 
wise puffs and Valenciennes insertion ; the short 
apron is altogether puffs, and the lower skirt has 
flounces with puffed heading. ‘These cost from 
$40 to $125. A less expensive graduating 
dress is of embroidered muslin (machine-work), 
skirt with a kilted flounce, and an over-skirt and 
French waist of puffs separated by Hamburg 
insertion: price $33. White cambric morning 
suits, with a polonaise and skirt trimmed with a 
Hamburg flounce, are $35. Watteau wrappers 
of fine cross-barred muslin, with deep Spanish 
flounce finished by three ruffles, are $18 50. 


BATISTES AND PERCALES. 


Camel's-hair batiste is a novelty, showing the 
transparent écru surface inwoven with camel’s- 
hair stripes and raised wool figures, palm leaves, 
bull’s-eyes, and bars, in brown or black, like tuft- 
ed needle-work; this promises to be accepted 
as polonaises over plain batistes or else silk 
skirts: prices range from $1 25 to $1 75 a yard. 
Another stylish caprice is stripes like white 
Turkish toweling or dark batiste : price $2. Alll- 
white rough Turkish batiste is a Parisian fabric 
difficult to find here. Lace-striped batistes, to 
be worn over a plain skirt with striped flounces, 
cost from 50 cents to $1. Plain batistes come 
in suit patterns of twenty yards, put up in a box, 
at $1 25 a yard; flimsy imitation batistes are 25 
cents a yard. Real batistes are seven-eighths 
of a yard wide. Imported ready-made polo- 
naises of batiste, trimmed with machine embroid- 
ery and fringe, are sold for $23. 

The novelties in percales are morning and 
breakfast sailor suits of deep solid blue with 
white border. . These have a box-pleated blouse, 
with the white border down on each pleat and 
around the sailor collar; lengthwise white stripes 
on the apron over-skirt, and two kilted flounces 
on the lower skirt bordered with white. Price 
$20. Pleated blouse-waists to wear with black 
silk or alpaca skirts are made of dark blue per- 
cale with white polka dots. ‘The designs are 
precisely like the waists worn last year, with 
shirt sleeves, and standing English collar turned 
over in front. Price $275. Percales and cam- 
brics in striped chintz patterns are made up in 
breakfast dresses with pleated blouse, round 
over-skirt, and demi-skirt with a flounce and two 
bias bands, and sold for $15. Plain cambric 
wrappers, white with bold stripe of color, or else 
blue, gray, or mottled grounds with white stripe, 
are $5; calico wrappers of the same pattern 
are $3 50. 


FOULARD SUITS. 


Foulard suits of the stylish deep blue and 
olive grounds with white spots are exhibited at 
the furnishing houses. Made with a jockey 
basque, ruffled skirt, and over-skirt, they are 
$85; with polonaise and single skirt, $75. A 
suit of olive brown had plain brown silk kilting 
covering the front breadth, and polka- dotted 
foulard flounces behind, a foulard apron, and a 
basque of foulard with vest and cuffs of plain 
olive silk: price $125. 


FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


The prettiest dresses for little girls are sailor 
suits of white repped piqué with blue Chambéry 
sailor collar, cutis, pockets, and bias bands 
around the skirt. ‘The cut paper pattern for 
these dresses is given with the Girl’s Wardrobe, 
illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VI. The new 
Normandy caps, so simp!e that any mother can 
make them, are worn by girls from two to eight 
years old. ‘hey have a plain high-pointed 
crown of =wiss muslin over blue or pink silk, a 
lace ruffle around the face, and a baud of ribbon 
around the crown, tied in front in a jaunty bow 
with ends turned upward. ‘The short hair falls 
in a Shetland pony fringe on the forehead. Lit- 
tle Gabrielle slips of buff linen, trimmed with 
rows of white piqué braid, are sold at the fur- 
nishing houses for $1 each. ‘Lhev re for chil- 
dren one, two, or three years old, eituer boys or 
girls, and will answer for dresses or aprons. 
Newer Gabrielles have a basque set vu the side 
and back, leaving the front piece plain, 


VARIETIES, 


New sashes and neck-ties to match are made 
.f square-meshed thin armure silk, with an ¢m- 
bossed figure in the pointed ends, and a most 
claborate tassel fringe below. For other sashes 
there are watered ribbons of solid color, seven 
inches wide, in black and all the new shades ; 
ulso white watered stripes with a color on each 
side. ‘There are 2ew combinations of Roman 
colors that form beautiful stripes, Bayadere 
stripes and the Marseillaise with a single color 
and white are in horizontal bars. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Pace; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Tax- 
Lor; and Ewricu. 





PERSONAL. 


GisELE, the daughter of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, soon to be married to Prince LEopo.p of 
Bavaria, is seventeen, tall, slight, and has the 
haughty expression of her mother. The prince 
is ten years older. She has fine musical talent 
and a good voice. He is a superior fiddler. 
From her mother, the beautiful but capricious 
Empress ELizaBeEtTH, she has inherited a taste 
for horsemanship, in which accomplishment she 
is said to be second to no one in the empire or 
out of it. 

—A remarkable woman has recently died in 
Damascus—the wife of the camel-driver Sheik 
ABDUL. He washer ninth husband. Thirty odd 
years ago she was known throughout Europe as 
the wife of Lord ELLENBoRovGH, from whom 
she eloped with Prince ScHwaRZENBERG, and 
went to Italy, where, in the course of time, she 
was married six times in succession. During a 
journey from Beyrout to Damascus she got 
pleased with the camel-driver Sheik ABDUL, 
and selected him for her ninth husband. She 
was married to him after the Arab fashion, and 
accompanied him for a whole year on his jour- 
neys between Beyrout and Babylon, faithfully 
fulfilling her duties. She even milked the cam- 
els. hen she had grown tired of the nomad 
life she built for herself a charming palace at 
Damascus, where her latest husband, whenever 
he came to Damascus, found hospitality for some 
days. In1855 or 1856 she won the lawsuit against 
her first husband, and with it a colossal fortune 
in England, which now goes to her relatives, as 
she had no children. 

—Among the titled tax-payers of Baltimore 
are the Marchioness of Wellesley, the Duchess 
of Leeds, Lady Starrorp, Lady Emity M‘Tay- 
ISH, and Madame BONAPARTE PATTERSON. 

—An English journal says: ‘Those who were 
at Chiselhurst on the occasion of the lying in 
state of the Emperor NaPoLeon must have no- 
ticed a very tall, broad-shouldered man, who, in 
evening dress, with a fur cape over his shoul- 
ders, was unceasingly smoking cigarettes. This 
was M. PavuL DE CassaGnac, the celebrated 
fighting editor of the Pays, who has slain eight- 
een men by his small-sword practice in duels, 
and who was one of the most vigorous support- 
ers, by pen and sword, of the BONAPARTE régime. 
He is now suffering slightly from rheumatism, 
but when his fit is over he has to undergo a duel 
with M. Manc, the fighting editor of the Gaulois, 
also an expert swordsman and duclist.” 

—The late ex-Emperor of France bequeathed 
all his property to nis wife. His will has just 
been proved, and the estate ve.ued at $600,000. 

—A “field-night” in the House of Commons 
brings to the Chamber the notable men of the 
time. On a recent cvcasion, drawn thither by 
the magic of Mr. GLa 3TONE’S eloquence, were: 
Earl GRANVILLE, always a delightful listener; 
he is so polite a man that his very attitude pays 
you a compliment; he has a way of throwing 
his arms over the front rail, and resting his chin 
upon the top, which is really a flattering sight 
to the gentleman who is speaking. Bishop WIL- 
BERFORCE—the “‘saponaccous” prelateso known 
to fame—sits between the earl and the Duke 
of Argyll; the bishop has lost some of that 
smoothness of face which we associate with him; 
either age or care has given him a sterner look. 
The Duke of Argyll, with his bright red hair 
carefully brushed from his Serchead, is still the 
“intellectual” young man of the Mechanics’ 
Institute; he is in evening dress, and wears a 


-huge white neck-tie—so large a one that it catch- 


es your attention. Prince CHRIsTiaNn, who is 
on the duke’s right hand, is a nonentity in En- 
os affairs; he married one of the Queen’s 

aughters, and lives in England, but he rarely 
quits the family circle. Behind the gallery in 
which these distinguished visitors are sitting 
are long rows of strangers, of Milesian origin— 
the Irish bishop and priest being conspicuous 
among them. The side galleries are occupied 
by members, and no bench below is unfilled. 

—And now Mr. Tom Hoop thinks of coming 
to the U.S. to lecture, his editorial duties on 
Fun being undertaken by Mr. Ross, editor of 
Judy. The latter gentleman is one of the risin 
comic writers of London, the author of severa 
plays, and one or two good novels, illustrated 

y himself. 

—VicTor EMANUEL keeps up the old family 
traditions and frugal habits of his ancestors in 
eating, drinking, and sleeping. Every Sunday 
morning he attends an early mass at the Villa 
Ludovici Chapel. At four o’clock in summer 
and five o’clock in winter the king rises. A 
visit to the royal stables is one of his earliest 
and favorite occupations. If disposed for a 
day’s shooting he is out by daybreak; but if 
business requires his presence at home he break- 
fasts at seven, and is ready for his ministers by 
eight, so as to finish councils and audiences by 
noon, when his Majesty dines, allowing himself 
an hour’s repose after the mid-day meal. A 
drive in the afternoon and an occasional visit 
to the opera or Cinisella’s Circus conclude the 
day. 

i historical person has just deceased at 
Glasgow, Miss ANN WALLACE, at the age of one 
hundred and three. She was a lineal deseend- 
ant of that W. W. with whom so many Scotch- 
men “bled.” Her brother, Sir J. MAXWELL 
WALLACE, was chosen to lay the foundation- 
stone of the Wallace Monument in the Abbey 
Craig, Stirling. He died at eighty-four. 

—What a “personal” of MILTON is given by 
Taine: ‘‘ MILTON lived in a small house in Lon- 
don, or in the country,in Buckinghamshire. Of 
ail consolations work is the most fortifying and 
the most healthy, because it solaces a man, not 
by bringing him ease, but by requiring efforts. 
Every morning he had a chapter in the Bible 
read to him in Hebrew, and remained for some 
time in silence, grave, in order to meditate on 
what he had heard. He never went to a place 
of worship. Independent in religion as in all 
else. hz was sufficient to himself. He studied 
till mid-day; then, after an hour’s. exercise, he 
played che organ or bass-violin. Then he re- 
sumed his studies till six, and in the evening 
enjoyed the society of his friends. When any 
one came to visit him he was usually found in a 
room hung with old green hangings, seated in 
an arm-chair, and dressed quietly in black. He 
had weer very beautiful in his youth, and his 
English cheeks, once delicate as a young girl’s, 
retained their color almost to the end. Few 
men have donesuch honor totheirkind. Amidst 
so many trials [a scrivener caused him to lose 
$10,000; at the Restoration he was refused pay- 
ment of $10,06) due from the Excise Office; his 





house was burned in the on fire; when he 
died he only left $7500, including the produce 
of his library], a pure and lofty joy, altogether 
worthy of him, had been granted to him: the 
poet, buried under the Puritan, had reappeared, 
more sublime than ever, to give to Chvistianity 
its second Homer.” 

—Essep Pasna, the new Grand Vizier of 
Turkey, is one of the youngest meu who has 
ever filled that office, being only thirty-four. 
He was born at Scio, and came very young to 
Constantinople. For some months he was di- 
rector of the Ottoman School of Paris; then he 
was sent on a military commission to Vienna; 
and after the war of 1870 was charged by the 
Sultan to go and congratulate the Emperor 
Witu1aMm. On his return he was made Minister 
of War. He is a man of ability and distinction, 
and a prime favorite of the Sultan. The other 
ministers are understood to be his docile instru- 
ments. 

—Miss SNEAD, whose clever “‘ Miss Grundy” 
letters from Washington are read by all intelli- 
gent people, was approached a few days ago by 
a Senator, who desired to present to her a 
stranger. ‘‘Permit me,” said he, ‘“‘to intro- 
duce you to the authoress of the world.” “I 
beg your pardon,”’ replied the bright little lady; 
“IT do not care to have myself designated as the 
wife of Apam.”’ 

—When Miss NELLIE GRANT was in London 
Mr. Di1sRaELI was asked whether he thought our 
American princess was pretty. ‘I can’t say,” 
replied the author of Lothair, ‘for I have only 
seen her once; she was then sitting between 
General ScHENCK’s two daughters, and I thought 
she had some ‘ indirect claims’ to good looks.” 

—Since the marriage of Prince CZARTORYSKI 
with the Princess MARGUERITE D’ORLEANS the 
celebrated Hotel Lambert in Paris has again 
become one of the most brilliant centres of the 
French aristocracy. At a musical party there 
recently Queen IsaABELLA of Spain, Madame 
THIERS, and the Comtesse de Paris were i ago 
ent, and some one said, on seeing them side by 
side, ‘‘ Voila le passé, le présent, et l’avenir.”’ 

—The King of Saxony has given the fund of 
43,000 thalers, presented to him and the Queen 
last December at their golden wedding, as an of- 
fering of the country to a ‘‘Golden Stipend Fund” 
attached to the University of Leipsic, for which 
scholarships are to be granted to deserving des- 
tituie students. 

—The late James Savaae, of Boston, out of 
his large estate made a few liberal bequests of 
a benevolent character—$40,000 to Harvard Col- 
lege, $5000 to the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, together with his fine collection of coins 
and medals, and $10,000 to the Institute of Tech- 
nology, of which Mr. Savaae’s son-in-law was 
president. 

—Of people in high life in England it may be 
mentioned that the Duchess of Inverness has 
been very ill, and is still not out of danger. The 
duchess is the eldest surviving member of the 
last generation of the royal family, though she 
has never been formally recognized as of the 
blood. She is a daughter of one of the Earls of 
Arran, was first married to Sir GzorGe Buaarn, 
Knight, and afterward, in 1830, to the Duke of 
Sussex, one of the Queen’s uncles. The mar- 
riage was not sanctioned by the sovereign, and 
therefore the duchess could not take her rank 
as the duke’s wife. In 1840, however, she was 
made Duchess of Inverness in her own right, 
and has always been rather a favorite with 
the Queen and her family. The German em- 
bassador, Count BERNsTORFF, has just died. 
He succeeded Baron BuNSsEN, and has always 
been very ag en here. His relations with the 
royal family have, on account of their connec- 
tion with the reigning family of Prussia, been 
—— intimate and confidential. Lord 

SSINGTON, late Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, has just died, and so has Mr. Corry, a 
former First Lord of the Admiralty, who first 
rose to political distinction as a maker of im- 
promptu drawing-room verses—an odd transi- 
tion. As Figaro says, a ready reckoner was 
wanted, and a dancer got the place. Mr. Cor- 
rRy’s son is Mr. DIsRAELI’s private secretary, 
and will now probably go into Parliament. Mr. 
DISRAELI has gone to live, not at the house he 
formerly shared with his wife, but at a hotel, 
and all sorts of wild stories have been started 
about a blunder in his wife’s will, by which he 
has been dispossessed. 

—Whether for long or for the summer has not 

et been ferreted out, but the fact exists that 
Madame Lucca has hired a fashionable hut at 
Newport, and proposes there to dwell. They 
say she is more than half inclined to retire from 
the old country altogether, and live among a 
people that are free. 

—We have finally, in a Western paper, some- 
thing ‘‘ personal’ that is both fresh, authentic, 
and satisfact ry. A lady writes to the able ed- 
itor asking the origin of the phrase, ** The army 
swore terribly at Flanders,” and what occasioned 
the profanity. Answer: Mr. Flanders was a 
sutler, and his prices and general disregard for 
all the rules of trade so incensed the army that 
it cursed him with all its strength. 

—Sir CHaRLes DILKE, who owns the London 
Atheneum, an eminent literary authority among 
Englishmen, though noted for his radicalism in 
and out of Parliament, is only thirty years of 
age, and is famous for giving the best of dinners 
to the clever of both sexes. 

—Some idea of Bk1gHam Youna’s wealth may 
be inferred from the returns he has been com- 
pelled to make to the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. His income from his theatre, mills, farms, 
rents, bonds, etc., etc., as appears from the rec- 
ords at Washington, is as follows: For 1867, 
$18,400; for 1868, $20,005; for 1869, $28,584; 
for 1870, $25,500; for 1871, $111,680; for 1872, 
$39,592. It may appear superfluous to add that 
the general notion at Salt Lake, as elsewhere, is 
that B. Youne is not in the habit of overstating 
his wealth. 

—The marriage ceremonial was recently per- 
formed in Virginia between THomas Low and 
Hanna Snort, to which the able editor of the 
village alluded by saying, ‘‘ No cards, no whis- 
ky’’—the intent obviously being that nobody 
should get high on that occasion. 

—Dr. PETERMANN, the distinguished German 

eographer, thinks that the diamond district of 
Schein Africa is the identical Ophir from 
which King So.omon got his gold and gems. 
He says that Zimbabye is the exact spot, and 
that the soil thereabout is rich with “alluvial 
gold, precious stones, and diamonds,”’ and that 
there are extensive ruins near the place of great 
antiquity. 
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Stand with Portfolio for Letters, Notes, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuis stand and folio are of bronzed wood. The portfolio con- 
sists of three circular pieces, cut in points on the edge and joined 
at the bottom; the lergest of these is twelve inches and seven- 
eighths in diameter, and the smallest six inches and a half in 
diameter. The latter piece is covered on the outside with 
light gray silk; the silk is cut out in a circle in the mid- 
die, and is underlaid with white silk ornamented with 
a painted picture.. The rest of the gray silk is orna- 
mented with gray silk gimp cord, and in point 
Russe with gray saddler’s silk in several shades 


Embroidered Work-Basket. 


Tus basket is of fine white wicker-work. ‘The bottom is covered 
on the inside with a circular piece of light blue silk, which is or- 
namented in application embroidery with black velvet, and in 
point Russe and half-polka stitches with blue and white’ sad- 
‘dler’s silk. In connection with the embroidered part 
stretch light blue silk cord between the ribs of the wick- 
er-work, as shown by the illustration. The upper 
edge of the basket is trimmed on the outside with 

a lambrequin knotted of the same cord, and orna- 
mented with small and large black beads, and 

on the inside with a rose box-pleated ruche 


















Fig. 1.—Sranp witu PortFoLio ror LETTERS, 
F ees 1TH PINCUSHION AND BaG FOR 
Norges, Etc.—[See Fig. 2.] Stanp w Pinewe . 


Fancy-Work, ETC. 


and gold thread, as shown by Fig. 2, which gives a full-sized 
section of the embroidery. When used for portfolios the foun- 
dation for the embroidery should, of course, be circular on the : 
outer edge; if intended for other purposes, as, for instance, Fig. 2.— EMBROIDERED PATTERN FOR 
baskets, toilette cushions, etc., the foundation may be cut di- 
agonal, as shown by Fig. 2. 


Stand with ‘Pincushion and Bag for Fancy-Work, etc. 

Tue frame of this stand is of black polished cane, and is eight inches 
high without the handle. The circumference is twenty inches. The 
middlg part of the frame, which forms six squares, is furnished with a 
card+board case covered with green silk ;. the rim of this case is trimmed 
on the outside, inside of each square, with a puff of green silk arranged 
as shown by the illustration, in the middle of which is set a flat tassel 
of silk of the same color. This case is completed by a bag of green silk 
set on the upper edge, which is closed with green silk cord trimmed 
With tassels. The foot of the frame is furnished with a pincushion cov- 
ered with silk, and drawn together in the middle by a button; the seam 
made hy setting on the cushion is covered by green silk cord. Under- 
neath the cushion, each bar is trimmed with a bow of green silk ribbon. 


J of light blue silk ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. Bows of 

Sy wider ribbon of the same color complete the trimming. If it - 
: ~.. wished to close the basket, a bag of blue silk may be set on the 
Sranp, Fie. 1.—Fout Size. upper edge instead of the ruche. 
























Work-table Cover.—Application Embroidery. 

Tus cover is of fawn-colored cloth, ornamented elaborately on 
the ends in application embroidery. ‘The design figures which look 
dark in the illustration are applied in brown cloth; on the middle 
of each leaf of the large middle application figure apply a piece of 
dark brown velvet. Edge all the applied figures with fawn-colored 
soutache, and ornament the pieces of velvet besides in point Russe 
embroidery with fawn-colored saddler’s silk. For the lines of the 
design sew on brown soutache in two shades. Fig. 59, Supplement, 
gives the design of one-half of one end of the cover. The cover is 
bordered with light brown open silk fringe an.inch and a quarter 
wide. Brown percale lining. 


Work-TABLE Cover.—APPLICATION. EMBROIDERY. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVIL, Fig. 59. 
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Fig. 1.—Sitk AND Beap Tasset Frince. 


Fringe, Buttons, and Passementerie 
Trimmings for Dresses, Wrappings, 


etc., Figs. 1-12. 


Figs. 1-12 show a variety of fringe, but- 
tons, and passementerie trimmings for polo- 


naises, paletots, mantelets, Dolmans, ete. 


Fig. 1.—S1Ltk anp Brap Tasseu FRINGE. 
This fringe of coarse black saddler’s silk is 
arranged in tassels as shown by the illustra- 
tion. The upper edge is trimmed with nar- 
row silk gimp on which are sewed black cut 


beads. 


Fig. 2.—Worstep Frince with BAtts. 
This fringe is made of gray and black zephyr 
worsted. ‘The upper edge is worked in net- 
ting and crochet-work, and counts four rounds. 





Fig. 11.—PasseMENTERIE BorDer. 













Fig. 1.—CasumerE Dotman.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


i 
No. IIL, Figs. 4-6. 


made, in the usual manner, of a gray 
worsted strand forty threads thick, which 
is surrounded evenly all around with 
black worsted threads. Edge the netted 
border on the upper edge with two cro- 
chet rounds. For the first round work 
with black worsted always alternately two 
single crochet separated by a picot turned 
downward, three chain stitches; for the 
picot crochet six chain stitches, drop the 
last stitch from the needle, and draw it 
through the first single crochet. The 
second round is worked with gray worsted 
all in single crochet. 

The buttons, Figs, 3-6, are partly of 
chased oxidized steel and partly of bronzed 
metal in embossed and raised work; the 
button Fig. 7 is of passementerie orna- 
mented with beads. ; 

Figs. 8-10.—AGRAFES WITH TASSELS. 
These agrafes are made of fine round 


Fig. 5.—Ox1p1zE> 
Mera. Button. 


Fig. 9.—AGRAFE WITH TASSELS. 





Fig. 3.—Ox1p1zEp 
STEEL 
Boutron. 


First net with gray worsted 
two rounds on a mesh three- 
quarters of an inch in cireum- 
ference, and then with black 
worsted one round of always 


mesh three-quarters of an 
inch in circumference and one 
stitch on a mesh an inch and 
a quarter in circumference. 
For the 4th round work with 
gray worsted on the thin 
mesh always alternately 
one knot on the next 
stitch, three knots on the 
following stitch. Every 
three stitches of 
this round are 
then caught to- 
gether as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, fastening 
on two balls of 
gray and black 
worsted strung 
on double thread. 
The balls are 


Fig. 1:—CasHMERE MANTELET.—FRront. 








alternately one stitch on the Fig. 7.—Passemenrerte _roidery in point Russe 
AND Beap Butroy. 


BaraTHEA MANTELET, 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, I., Figs. 1 and 2, 





Fig. 4.—BronzepD 
MRTAL 
Bortron. 


of the case apply a strip 
of gray faille five-eighths 
of an inch wide, which 
is ornamented with em- 


and knotted stitch with 
white and pink silk. At 
both sides of this strip 
work small sprays with 
black and pink silk in 
herring-bone stitch. 
Cloth may be used 
instead of leather for 
the foundation of the 
border. 


Portiéres, etc. 
Chain Stitch 
Embroidery. 


See illustration on 
page 244. 





Fig. 2.—CasHMERE MANTELET.—BAck. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Fig. 3. 





Fig. 6.—Ox1p1zep 
Meta Botton. 
























Fig. 10.—AGRrRAFE WITH ‘'l'assELs. 





Border for Furniture, 


Tuis border is suit- 
able for trimming 
® chairs, sofas, por- 


Fig. 2.—CasHMERE Dotman.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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lig. 2.—Worstep Frince with BALLs. 


cord, braid, and silk gimp cord, and are 
ornamented with covered grelot balls, black 
cut beads, and small covered coat buttons. 
The tassels are of saddler’s silk. 

The borders, Figs. 11 and 12, are made 
partly of fine round cord, partly of braid 
and silk gimp cord, and are ornamented 
with cut beads. 


Case for Twine. 
See illustration on page 244. 

Tuts case is of turned polished black 
wood, four inches high, and ornamented 
with embroidered borders. The foundation 
for the latter is of gray leather pinked in 
scallops on the sides. Along the middle of 
the wide border which trims the upper part 









For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 4-6. 


tires, curtains, etc. It may be worked 
on a foundation of woolen reps or cash- 
mere with saddler’s silk or split zephyr 
worsted in the Turkish style, with various 
bright colors, or in four shades of one 
color, or else in the pale colors so fashion- 
able at present. Work the border either 
with the tambour needle or else by hand in 
chain stitch. This design would also be 
suitable for application embroidery and 
braiding. 





ODORLESS TRACING-PAPER. 


CCORDING to Puscher, of Nurem- 
berg, odorless tracing-paper can be 
prepared, ready for immediate use, by 
brushing over paper with a mixture of one 
part of castor-oil, and one, two,.or three 
parts of absolute alcohol, according to the 
thickness of the paper employed. 
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“BRING ME WORD HOW TALL 
SHE IS.” 


Se What stature is she of! 
Just as high as my heart. 


—As You Like it. 
Wrrars a garden shade, 
A garden sweet and dim, 
Two happy children played 
Together; he was made 
For God, and she for him. 


Beyond the garden’s shade, 
In deserts drear and dim, 
Two outcast children strayed 
Together, he betrayed 

By her, and she by him. 


Together, girl and boy, 

They wandered, ne’er apart; 
Each wrought to each annoy, 
Yet each knew never joy 
Save in the other's heart. 


By her so oft deceived, 

By him so sore oppressed, 
They each the other grieved; 
Yet each of each was best 
Beloved, and still caressed. 


And she was in his sight 
Found fairest, still his prize, 
His constant chief delight; 
She raised to him her eyes 
That led her not aright, 


And ever by his side 

A patient buntress ran 
Through forests dark and wide, 
And still the woman's pride 
And glory was the Man. 


When her he would despise, 
She kept him captive bound; 
Forbidding her to rise, 

By many cords and ties 

She held him to the ground. 


At length, in stature grown, 

He stands erect and free; 

Yet stands he not alone, 

For his beloved would be 

Like him she loveth wise, like him she loveth free. 


So wins she her desire, 

Yet stand they not apart; 

For as she doth aspire 

He grows, nor stands she higher 
Than her Beloved’s heart. 





HOW THE SPELL WAS BROKEN. 


T was long, long ago—longer than you or I 
can remember. Sweet spring, with its bright 
sunshine, its young tender green, had come again. 
Little Elsie had watched the transformation, as 
it had crept gradually over the land, from the 
window of her turret chamber, in which she had 
been a prisoner nearly all the winter. For poor 
little Elsie was not strong, and her parents had 
to be very careful of her, lest she should be ex- 
posed to cold winds and draughts. But to-day 
all was so bright and warm that Elsie begged to 
be allowed to go out into the air. 

Now her parents, the count and countess, lived 
in a large old castle. ‘The grounds around were 
full of trees, shrubs, and sweet-scented flowers. 
A paved path led from the porch to the white 
gate at the end, and here it adjoined a wood, 
part of which belonged to the count; but an- 
other and larger part to a baron in the same 
country. Elsie was sometimes allowed to go with 
her nurse into the beginning of the wood, but 
never farther ; for it was very dense beyond, and 
considered dangerous. 

On this particular day Elsie’s nurse was busy 
in the spinning-room, and could not go out with 
her. So the child was told she might play 
about by herself for a little while, but she must 
be careful and not get into mischief; nor must 
she go into the wood farther than where she 
could always see the white gate. 

Elsie promised to comply, and set off gleeful- 
ly. How gloriously the sun shone! How sweet 
and fragrant the alr smelled! How fresh every 
thing looked! Elsie’s heart bounded with pleas- 
ure: it seemed to her she had never enjoyed the 
open air so much as now after her long confine- 
ment. How changed every thing was, too, from 
the time when she had first to keep her room! 
Then all looked dead or dying, and the leaves 
were dropping from the trees. Now they were 
covered with tender foliage. Purple violets peep- 
ed from among their sheltering leaves, ferns were 
beginning to uncoil from out their shaggy brown 
scales, hyacinths scented the air, and tulips raised 
their showy heads. ‘The cherry, plum, apple, 
and pear trees were covered with snowy-white 
blossoms, an earnest of the fruit to come. 

The little girl skipped about, admiring and en- 
joving all these beauties, standing still a while 
to listen to the songs of the birds. At last, when 
she had surveyed all the newly awakened glories 
of the garden, she neared the white gate and 
peeped over. If the garden looked beautiful in 
its spring dress, how much more so the wood! 
It seemed to he carpeted with flowers that grew 
among the bright grasses; and over the whole 
the sunlight glittered, dappling the ground with 
light. 

‘*Oh, how beautiful!” exclaimed Elsie. ‘I 
must go in and pick some of those pretty flowers 
for mamma.” 

No sooner said than done, and Elsie had 
passed the gate, and stood upon the confines of 
the wood, White and purple violets, wild blue 
harebells, snowy wood-anemones, pale golden 
primroses, and modest daisies pied the ground. 
She walked on and on, thinking of nothing but 
these sweet blossoms, and gathering them as she 
went, till her little apron was full. At one spot 
the violets peeped thickest, in another grew the 
finest clumps of primroses, and here, a litile far- 
ther on, was a mass of the elegant wood-sorrel, 
with its pretty thin leaves and delicate white 
bells. 

Elsie plucked them eagerly, and still the 








thought of returning never occurred to her. For 
the farther she went on, the more beautiful the 
wood seemed to become, and all the trees, flow- 
ers, and birds appeared to lure her on, and to say, 
**Come, Elsie, come. You have not seen half 
our loveliness yet.” 

And whenever Elsie felt a little tired, or the 
idea of turning back crossed her mind, she always 
saw some bright flower, some pretty insect, in 
the distance to attract her onward. Now she 
had penetrated unconsciously into the domain 
of a wicked fairy, who tried to attract children 
into the wood that they might serve her; for 
she liked to be waited upon by pretty little boys 
and girls, and had long looked on Elsie with a 
jealous eye. But never till to-day had she seen 
any chance of luring her hither, for Elsie had 
never before been in the wood alone. ‘The child 
wandered on and on, ‘forgetting fatigue, duty, 
and obedience, till she found the paths grow 
indistinct and mazed. Just then, as she began 
to feel tired and a little frightened, a white house 
came in sight. 

“* Come,” she thought, ‘‘ I can’t be so very far 
from home, after all, for here is a house. I'll go 
in and ask them to give me a drink of water, and 
let me rest a little, and then I'll soon run hor 
with my pretty flowers.” ‘ 

So she rang the bell. It was such a beautiful 
place, all built of white marble, situated in t!:» 
middle of a lovely garden. She admired it as s. 
waited. 

The door was opened by a pretty girl, about 
Elsie’s age. . 

‘*Oh, here you are at last!” she said, befor 
Elsie could speak. ‘‘ We have waited for you 
such a long time! Come in;” and she held out 
her hand. 

Elsie stared in amazement. 

‘¢- You must be mistaken,” she answered. ‘I 
have gone a little too far beyond the edge of the 
wood, and am tired.” 


‘*No, no,” interrupted the other, ‘‘ there is no 


mistake. I know you very well; you are called 
Elsie. My companions and I have been waiting 
for you a very long time, and wishing you would 
come.” 

As she spoke she drew Elsie into the hall—a 
beautiful place, full of marble statues that seemed 
to grow out of beds of flowers and ferns. Ilsie 
was so dazzled by all the loveliness she could 
not speak, and let the other child lead her on. 

They entered a large room, where sat a beau- 
tiful lady. Her long golden hair rippled in waves 
to her knees; she was dressed in a white robe; 
on her arms and neck shone crystal jewels; and 
her face wore a fascinating smile. She sat on a 
raised throne of ivory. The whole room was in- 
laid with gold, silver, and mother-of-pearl, and 
on the floor lay wrought stuffs of Indian design. 

When the beautiful lady saw Elsie she rose, 
and smiling still more sweetly, held out her arms 
toward her. 

** Welcome, dear child.” 

Elsie hardly knew what was happening to her; 
but after the beautiful lady had embraced her, 
and kissed her on brow and eyes, she seemed to 
have forgotten every thing about her lost way 
and her home. 

‘* You must call me Winnabelle,” said the lady ; 
‘all your little companions call me so. But I 
forget ; you have not seen them yet.” 

She clapped her hands three times, and one 
of the ivory doors opened, admitting a whole 
troop of boys and girls. ‘The girls were all dressed 
in white, with blue sashes and crystal beads ; the 
boys in blue velvet, with white leathern bands 
and boots. Elsie glanced first at them, then at 
her own plain gray frock and dirty shoes, 

**Tt does not matter,” said Winnabelle, divin- 
ing her thoughts; ‘‘you shall have just the 
same.” 

She had hardly said so than Elsie’s clothes 
had disappeared, and she was dressed just like 
the others. 

The children all crowded round to welcome 
her. Elsie thought they did not look quite hap- 
py; still that might be fancy: only they always 
looked so anxiously at Winnabelle after they had 
said any thing, as though they feared her disap- 
proval, 

“Show your new friend her room, girls,” said 
Winnabelle at last. 

What a beautiful room it was! all ivory and 
light blue velvet. Each child slept in an ivory 
bed with light blue hangings, and had an ivory 
dressing-table with silver ornaments. ‘Then the 
little girls instructed Elsie in her duties, and 
told her that she would have to wait upon their 
fairy mistress, but that was easy work; and the 
rest of the day they might play about and do 
what they liked. 

‘*You must lead a happy life,” said Elsie, who 
had forgotten every thing in the dazzling excite- 
ment. 

A cloud fell over the girls’ faces, but they did 
not answer, and looked nervous when Elsie re- 
peated the remark. 

“Hush!” they said, ‘‘or she will be angry. 
She will punish us if we tell.” 

“Tell what ?” asked Elsie. ‘You puzzle me.” 

At that moment W ‘iinabelle entered, frowning. 

“You must not ask questions, Elsie,” she 
said; ‘“‘little girls who ask questions or rebel 
are made miserable here. And you wonld not 
like to be made miserable in this lovely house, 
would you?” she asked, once more smiling her 
old sweet smile. 

**Oh no,” said Elsie; “ it is too beautiful here 
for that.” 

She had forgotten all her misgivings at the sight 
of that wonderful smile. 

So the days went on, Elsie did not know how : 
she had lost all count of them, but she was by 
no means happy. ‘The fairy was not so kind as 
she appeared to be; the services she demanded 
were exacting ;, she was often hard to satisfy, 
and, worse than all, if displeased she would pun- 
ish the children by showing them their distant 


homes, making all appear so real that they strove 
vainly to get there. Many a one had attempted 
to escape out of the fairy’s grounds, but though 
they might run on @ long while, their homes re- 
mained ever distant When at last, utterly ex- 
hausted, they sank in despair upon the ground, 
they always found themselves at Winnabelle’s 
porch, and she would stand on the door-step, 
smiling that smile which made them forget ev- 
ery thing again. 

Meanwhile, what had Elsie’s parents been do- 
ing? 

When the sun began to lower in the west, and 
the child did not come home, they grew uneasy ; 
and when it set, and still Elsie had not returned, 
their anxiety knew no bounds. They searched 
the garden and hamlet, they scoured the wood. 
In vain: no Elsie was there, no voice answered 
their calls. ‘hey had to abandon the search in 
despair when night closed in. The next day had 
hardly dawned before the count set out into the 
wood to look for his missing child. He ran 
hither and thither, he explored every path and 
by-path, in vain. 

Now you will wonder how it came about that, 
searching the wood in this manner, the count 
did not chance upon Winnabelle’s kingdom. I 





can tell you how that was. 

Winnabelle was very clever, and always knew 
who was in the wood. When it was a child she 
wished to entice, she made every thing look beau- 
tiful, let the birds sing more sweetly, the flowers 
look gayer, the nearer they came to her abode, as 
she had done with Elsie. But when any one 
entered who wished to rescue a child from her, 
or to discover her habitation, she made the for- 
est that surrounded it so‘dense, dark, and im- 
, penetrable that no one dreamed of entering there. 
} And if any person, more courageous or desperate 
than the rest, attempted this, she caused noxious 
animals to meet them, and the ground to become 
marshy, and sink beneath their feet. 

Several days the count sought his little girl, 
' till he had to give up in despair. Long and bit- 
terly the parents mourned her, and gave her up 
as lost. 

‘¢ If we only knew how it all happened!” wail- 
ed the countess ; ‘‘if she had even died in my 
arms it would have been better. Now how do 
I know but she may be living in misery, ill treat- 
ed by. cruel people ?” 

She wept as she spoke. Her husband had no 
comfort to offer her, and they both sat silently 
staring into the fire, by the side of which they 
were sitting. A beautiful fire it was, piled high 
with logs and coals to the top of the grate; and 
it sparkled and crackled, danced and flickered, 
quite regardless of the two sad mortals who sat 
gazing into its depths. As the flames leaped in 
playful fury they split a large mass of coal which 
had hitherto escaped their devouring tongues. 
Opening thus in half, it revealed a tiny gray speck, 
which vaulted briskly out of the black clump on 
to the fender. The count stooped down to ex- 
amine it, and found, to his intense astonishment, 
that it was a little being who was complaining 
sorely of the enforced imprisonment he had sus- 
tained inthe coal. ‘The countess lifted him gen- 
tly in her hand, and asked what ailed him. 

‘“* My name is Fye,’hesaid. ‘‘I am a gnome, 
and my home is under-ground, very near to where 
the coals are found. We had been playing hide- 
and-seek one day, I and my brothers, and I hid 
in this piece of coal, which had a large crack. I 
had hardly hidden there when I heard a great 
hammering. Before I could recover my cour- 
age, or find out what was happening, the block 
that inclosed me was loosened from its parent 
coal. We were carried up to earth. [I lost all 
consciousness after that, and only just now the 
great heat restored me. Oh, if you would aid 
me in returning to my home, I should be so 
grateful!” The little mite looked up to the 
countess with a pleading face. 

‘*If we can, most certainly,” she answered. 
** Ah! would that any one could restore to us 
our child!” 

‘*Why do you sigh so?” asked the gnome. 

The countess related her trouble. ‘The tiny 
gray figure sprang upon her shoulder the better 
to hear what she was saying. When she had 
ceased he was silent some time. 

‘** Your child,” he said at length, ‘‘ has got into 
the power of a wicked fairy called Winnabelle. 
She lives in the wood. You can not penetrate 
there, for by her enchantment she makes it im- 
passable. Restore me to my home, and in re- 
turn | will teach you to break the spell that parts 
you from your Elsie.”. 

The unhappy parents consented most gladly. 

Next morning the count started upon his jour- 
ney, the little man safely ensconced in his hat. 
They had not far te go, for the count’s castle lay 
on the confines ut the mine down which the 
gnome, whom he frequently consulted as to the 
route, said he must descend. When they had 
been lowered the count asked if this were the 
spot. 
“‘It is indeed,” cried the little being, gleeful- 
ly. ‘* Now wait for me while I go for the prom- 
ised charm.” 

The count leaned against a wall of coal. It 
was all so black and dismal, so strangely warm 
and close down there, he could not tell how the 
time went on, but it seemed as if Fye had been 
absent long. He almost began to fear lest he 
was about to play him false, and at last his fear 
was beginning to gain the mastery. Just then 
he heard the gnome panting toward him. 

‘I’m coming,” he said. ‘*Sorry—to have 
kept—you so—long; but—it’s a great—load for 
—me, and I had—some little trouble—to find 


one. They’re rather rare stones—and in great 
request. Lift me up; I can’t jump with it in 
my hands,” 


‘*See here,” he went on, when his request had 
been complied with, and he had regained breath ; 
‘* here is a precious stone, called a sapphire. It 





has been wrought with great exertion and care 





by our slaves, This stone frees from all enchant- 
ment. Used with singleness of heart and faith, 
you can not fail to succeed in your quest. Adieu. 
‘The gnome Fye’s good wishes and gratitude fol- 
low you.” 

The count returned home, holding his treasure 
—the precious blue stone—carefully in his hand. 
Accompanied by his wife, he set out at once into 
the wood, their hearts beating high with expec- 
tation. ‘The sapphire guided them in the right 
way, showing the direction they should take by 
flashes of increased light. When they neared 
the dense forest, usually so impenetrable, it all 
changed into fair woodland paths at sight of the 
stone, and the anxious parents passed in safety to 
the marble house. They entered, turning nei- 
ther to right nor left. They did not stay to ad- 
mire its beauties, but walked straight to the 
throne-room, where Winnabelle sat in state, sur- 
rounded by the children, 

When she saw the count and countess come 
in she stared in amazed anger. Hardly had the 
count opened his hand and revealed his lovely 
gem than her face became first of an ashy hue, 
then ugly and shriveled; then she shrunk and 
shrunk, trembling violently, and at last vanished 
in smoke, leaving a bad odor behind her. 

Instantly the lovely house, the beautiful gar- 
dens, disappeared also, and all the boys and girls 
were standing round the count and countess on 
a piece of greensward under the shade of the 
forest trees. 

Elsie gleefully sprang into her parents’ arms. 
The other children wept—no parents had come 
to claim them. The count at once promised 
that they should all be taken safely to their 
homes, and that till he could send them they 
must stay with Elsie. When they heard this they 
were glad too; and for the first time their tongues 
were loosened about the cruelties of the wicked 
fairy. How much they had to tell! how much 
to hear! 

They all wanted to see the kind sapphire that 
had freed them from the enchantment, and could 
not cease praising its beauty, and wishing they 
could thank the gnome for his kindness, 

*¢ Although,” said Elsie, sententiously, ‘‘if 
papa had not been kind to Fye, Fye would not 
have been kind to papa.” 

“*Still we had not done any thing for Fye,” 
added the others. ‘‘ Long live Fye, and every 
good gnome; and may all naughty fairies dis- 
solve in smoke!” 


The count and countess caused the sapphire 
that had wrought all this joy to be set in a gold- 
en ring, that glistened ever after on Elsie’s fin- 
ger, preserving her from all dangers and en- 
chantments, and reminding her of the great ad- 
venture of her youth. 





EASTER-EGGS. 


T Easter nature seems to be in league with 
the children, and is so lavish in her gifts 
(as is announced by merry cacklings from innu- 
merable farm-yards) that hard must be the heart 
and close the fist of that housewife who will not 
lend both of her time and eggs to promote the 
gayety of the cunning little rogues, backed by so 
powerful an abettor. At this season our readers 
may be glad of some directions how to decorate 
these dainty farm-yard trophies in such a man- 
ner as to make them doubly the delight of the 
child-world as when they come from the nest, 
spotless and white or of a rich russet brown. 

If mottoes are tu be inscribed upon our Easter- 
ecgs—and of that I am sure we all approve—let 
us provide ourselves with the sharpened end of 
a white wax or adamantine candle. Having 
first submerged the eggs in hot water, write on 
them with the candle-end such words or draw 
such figures as you fancy. The wax or oil will 
serve the same purpose as what is termed a re- 
sist in the process of printing calicoes, and pre- 
vent the dye from adhering. 

Now we shall like our eggs of various colors 
—red, to begin with. For this purpose Brazil- 
wood and also cochineal are used, either dye to 
be set with a little alum. Boil by preference in 
a tin vessel. Have your dye-stuffs well dis- 
solved and strained from impurities before im- 
mersing the eggs, and then if you keep them 
stirring all the while they will be painted over 
evenly. If you want speckled eggs, dot about 
with white wax or oil, as you did for your mot- 
toes, and the desired effect will be produced. A 
neater way, though, of engraving eggs is to dye 
them first whatever color you wish, and then 
with a penknife scrape upon them any device 
that occurs to you, leaving thus a tracery of 
white upon a colored ground. Logwood chips 
will produce a dark purple dye, to be set with a 
small bit of copperas. A good yellow may be 
gotten by boiling in onion skins steeped in hot 
water, or by taking two parts of black-oak bark 
and one part of hickory, and boiling in water, 
with a lump of alum for the mordant. Or, if 
you wish some eggs yellow and some green, first 
dye your eggs in a pan of hot water colored with 
turmeric tied up in a little muslin bag, and when 
you have dyed as many in that way as you wish, 
stir into it enough of druggist’s blue-indigo com- 
position to produce the desired shade of green. 
Some boys are satisfied with simply boiling their 
eggs with grass to color them green, and Scotch 
broom blossoms to dye them yellow, not, how- 
ever, to the universal admiration of their friends. 

Modern science, though, must be allowed to 
have her voice in this matter, and the most ac- 
complished chemist we know tells us that the 
new aniline dyes are to be undoubtedly pre- 
ferred for this purpose, vielding the finest results 
with the least possible labor. So subtle are these 


coloring matters that some of them do not even 
require to be heated, but are soluble either iu 
water or alcohol, and impart their brilliant hues 
when applied cold. A few cents’ worth of al- 
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most any color you name would be sufficient for 
the purpose, and may be obtained from all city 
druggists. 

In France kind mammas have been known to 
make Easter-Monday the occasion of charming 
rural fétes, at which these fancifully colored eggs, 
gilded and adorned with appropriate mottoes, 
figured as not the least delightful part of the 
entertainment. ‘The children were invited into 
the garden, and there, hid among the grass and 
shrubbery, each little guest was surprised to find 
a nest full of many-colored eggs, one at least 
marked with his or her own name—filling each 
little heart with delight we may well imagine. 
Why may we not imitate so pretty a practice? for 
in family ethics is there any thing that contrib- 
utes so much to the general welfare as providing 
for youth recreations that are at once enjoyable 
and innocent ? 








Poult de Soie Cravat Bow with Mother-of-pearl 
Slide. 
See illustration on page 253. 


' Tus bow consists of leaf-shaped pieces and loops and 
ends of purple poult de soie. A mother-of- slide 
is slipped on the knot of the bow. For each leaf cut 
a three-cornered piece, which is five inches and three- 
quarters long on the straight sides. Bind each piece 
on the straight sides a quarter of an inch wide with a 
bias strip o = de soie, pleat the upper (bias) edge 
closely, and fasten it on a stiff lace foundation. Se 
on the loops and ends as shown by the illustration. 


Embroidered Towel-Rack. 
See illustration on page 253. 


Tus towel-rack is of carved wood partly stained 
brown and partly polished black, and is ten inches and 
a half high and twelve inches wide. The middle part 
is ornamented with a medallion of black velvet, which 
is embroidered in the design given by Fig. 60, Supple- 
ment, in satin and half-polka stitch. The corn flow- 
ers are worked with blue, the ears with maize, and 
the leaves and stems with brown and green saddler’s 
silk in several shades. 








IN THE BOWER. 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Tue gusty and passionate March hath died; 
And now in the golden April-tide 

There sits in the shade of her jasmine bower 
A maid more fair than an April flower. 


The delicate curve of her perfect mouth, 
Whose tints grow warm in the fervid South, 
She stoops to press, as she murmurs low, 
On a note upraised in her hand of snow. 


What words are writ on the tiny scroll? 
What thoughts lie deep in the maiden’s soul? 
Oh, is it with bliss of her love she sighs? 
And is love's the light in those shy brown eyes? 


So thinks the mock-bird trilling his lay. 

On the tremulous top of the lilac spray ; 
He eyes the maid, on his perch apart, 

And his song is meant for her secret heart! 


So thinks the breeze, for its frolic free 

With the rose’s stem and the wing o’ the bee 
It leaves, to sigh in the maiden’s ear, 

‘*He is coming, sweet! he is almost here!” 


So thinks the sun, for his ardent beams, 

Grown mellow and soft as a virgin’s dreams, 
Through the vine-leaf shadows steal coyly down, 
And she wears his light like a bridal crown. 


Let the mock-bird sing and the breezes sigh, 
And the sun weave crowns of his light i’ th’ sky ; 
She heeds them not, for a step is heard, 

And her heart leaps up like a startled bird— 


Her heart leaps up, but it is not fear: 

He is coming, sweet! he is here! is her-! 

And she flies to his bosom, as bird to nest, 
And is folded home on her lover's breast! 








GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 


SELECTED FROM “ ADAM BEDE.” 





F a woman’s young and pretty, I think you can 
see her good looks all the better for her be- 
ing plain dressed...... It seems to me as a wom- 
an’s face doesna want flowers; it’s almost like a 
flower itselfs.....It's like when a man’s singing a 
good tune, you don’t want t’ hear bells tinkling 
and interfering wi’ the sound. 





You can so seldom get hold of a man as can turn 
his brains to more nor one thing; it’s just as if 
they wore blinkers like t’ horses, and could see 
nothing 0’ one side of ’em. 


The best fire doesna flare up the soonest. 





I know forgiveness is a man’s duty, but, to my 
thinking, that can only mean as you're to give up 
all thoughts o’ taking revenge: it can never mean 
as you're t’ have your old feelings back again, for 
that’s not possible. 


There’s no rule so wise but what it’s a pity for 
somebody or other. 


It’s poor foolishness to run down your enemies. 
¥ 





When people’s feelings have got a deadly 
wound, they can’t be cured with favors. 





It’s them as take advantage that get advan- 
tage i’ this world, J think: folks have to wait 
long enough afore it’s brought to ‘em. 





I might mention all the divine charms of abright 
spring day, but if you had never in your life ut- 
terly forgotten yourself in straining your eyes 
after the mounting lark, or in wandering through 
the still lanes when the fresh-opened blossoms 
fill them with a sacred silent beauty like that of 


fretted aisles, where would be the use of my de- 
scriptive catalogue? I could never make you 
know what I meant by a bright spring day. 


It seems to me it’s the same with love and hap- 
piness as with sorrow—the more we know of it 
the better we can feel what other people’s lives 
are or might be, and so we shall only be more 
tender to ‘em, and wishful to help ’em. The 
more knowledge a man has, the better he’ll do’s 
work ; and feeling’s a sort o’ knowledge. 





It takes something else besides ’cuteness to 
make folks see what ‘Il be their interest in the 
long-run. It takes some conscience and belief 
in right and wrong, I see that pretty clear. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HIS has become a serious question, in which 
not only voting men, but non-voting wom- 

en, have a deep personal interest—How are life 
and property to be protected in our great city ? 





The fact is conspicuous that neither our per- 
sons nor our pockets are secure at any time. 
Deeds of violence are constantly occurring not 
only at night, but in broad so not merely 
in secret by-ways and concealed places, but in 
our best streets, on our city cars, on ferry-boats, 
and in stages. Numberless pickpockets pursue 
their business successfully and boldly. They 
are often known, both by private persons and 
by the police, but seldom are brought to pun- 
ishment. The law seems powerless to put down 
a great system of iniquity which is known to 
exist in our midst—the secret combination of 
thieves and pickpockets. 

The wife of a conductor on one of our most 
frequented lines of city cars recently stated that 
her husband pursued his business in constant 
fear even of his own life. Every day and every 
night, at regular times, a gang of armed thieves 
and pickpockets entered the cars. They do not 
hesitate to let the conductor know that they are 
armed, and their object is to rob passengers go- 
ing to and from the steam-cars. Strangers en- 
tering the city, unsuspicious and encumbered 
with baggage, are easy victims. But so skillful 
are these roughs that even the most cautious 
and careful may find watches and pocket-books 
gone without a sign of commotion. The con- 
ductor dares not say a word to them; an appeal 
or complaint to the proprietors of the road 
would probably cost him his place, into which 
scores are ready to step; one policeman is un- 
able to cope with an organized band; and not- 
withstanding the numerous robberies which 
have been committed, nothing is really done to 
lessen the evil. Such is the story which we 
hear from a reliable source. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that we are not safe in our daily 
passage to and from business, that no legal pro- 
tection appears efficient. Must we always walk 
and ride with our hand upon our pocket? Shall 
known rufiians, even if wearing the garb of gen- 
tlemen, be suffered to pursue their vile callin 
unmolested? Shall intoxicated men be allowe 
in our cars, and women exposed to open insult, 
and there be nothing done about it? These 
things ought not so to be. 





An exchange tells the following incident: 
Recently a lady, while riding in an omnibus, be- 
came aware that the ‘‘ gentleman” on her right 
was feeling for her pocket under her cloak. For 
a moment a cold shiver passed through her, but, 
as it was broad daylight, and as there were evi- 
dently many persons in the omnibus to whom 
she — apply for protection, she took cour- 
age, and recollecting that in the dress she wore 
her pocket had, much to her previous annoy- 
ance, been sewed on the wrong side of the skirt, 
concluded to sit still and await the course of 
events. After having been sufficiently enter- 
tained by the vain efforts of her neighbor to tind 
the pocket, she turned to him and said, quietly, 
‘““My pocket is on the other side, Sir.” The 
man immediately jumped up, pulled the strap, 
and disappeared with most amusing rapidity, 
the contemptuous coolness of the lady having 
been too much for his artistic nerves. 





Work on the East River Bridge is again re- 
sumed. The frost will not interfere with ma- 
sonry for many months, and a good degree of 
progress will doubtless be made before another 
winter. 





Twenty black bass have been shipped by Seth 
Green to Sir Edward Thornton, the British min- 
ister at Washington, and these are to be sent to 
England. They were packed for their journey 
in two twelve-gallon cans, according to instruc- 
tions from the Fish Commissioners of the State. 





Old residents in the vicinity of the White 
Mountains say the winter there has been the 
toughest known for a quarter of a century. 
The quantity of snow has been almost unprece- 
dented—observing farmers estimate that no less 
than one hundred and forty-four inches have 
fallen. In some sections the thermometer has 
ranged for several days successively at forty de- 
grees below zero, and certain springs have frozen 
which never before were known to commit such 
an indiscretion. 





Parents are protesting against the custom of 
keeping children after school-hours as a punish- 
ment for failure in lessons. It certainly must 
be well understood, in this age of the world, 
that the physical welfare of a child is as impor- 
tant as the mental progress. Long-continued 
confinement and protracted mental strain are 
highly injurious. How is a child who is sub- 
jected to extra confinement and extra hours of 
study in the school-room to be prepared for 
fresh, vigorous attention to lessons the next day ? 





Mr. age oars does not like the prefix of 
(SRey."” is friends are informed that letters 
addressed to the ‘‘ Rev. C. H. Spurgeon” will be 
returned to the Dead-letter Office, with ‘not 
known”? written on them. : 





Many years ago a workman in a French man- 
ufactory decided to make a watch every part of 
which except the mainspring should be of rock- 
crystal. After thirty years’ labor he accom- 





plished his task. All the pieces of the watch 
are fastened by rock-crystal screws, and the 





escapement is most intricate. His widow would 
never part with it; but when she died the treas- 
ure fell into the hands of a French watch- 
maker, who intends to exhibit it as a sample of 
French workmanship, pricing it at £400. This 
watch will be one of the curiosities to be seen 
at the Vienna Exhibition. 


The facts in the latest case of Enoch Arden- 
ism are as follows: Husband was gone sixteen 
years ; wife became the third spouse of a wealthy 
citizen, and when her husband returned to look 
into the window (figuratively, for he went square- 
ly into the door), she asked the wealthy citizen 
to whom he should leave his property. ‘‘Tomy 
children,’’ said he—‘“‘ children by my first wife.”’ 
“Then I shall have to leave you;” and she did, 
in company with her first and earliest. 





A California live frog recently set free from 
the centre of astratum of sandstone is reckoned 
to be several million years of age. 





Prince Pierre Bonaparte was detained from 
the funeral of Napoleon IIT. not by any unkind 
feeling, but by an attack of rheumatism. The 
princess, his wife, however, did not fail to go to 
Camden House, and was respectfully received 
by the imperial family and their friends, even 
by those who can not forgive her for having 
preferred work to pecuniary embarrassment. It 
was not eccentricity, but want of money for or- 
dinary expenses, and for the education of her 
children, that led the Princess Pierre Bonaparte 
to open in London a large mantua-maker’s shop. 
For the sake of her children—Roland and Jeanne 
—she devotes her days to honest business. The 
English climate does not agree with the prince, 
and he has taken up his abode near Liége (Bel- 
gium), whither his wife and her children go oft- 
en to visit him. 





In St. Petersburg horses in the street are never 
allowed to gallop, but they are urged to go at 
their very fastest pace, and the rapidity with 
which they dash along is alarming. It is sur- 
prising so few accidents occur; but the police 
are vigilant. The sleighs are absolutely noise- 
less, and the powdered snow completely mufiles 
the horses’ tread. There is a singular impress- 
iveness to a stranger in such a busy yet silent 
scene, making it seem unreal and shadowy. But 
sleigh-riding in Russia has its drawbacks. It is 
necessary for one to watch his companion’s ears 
and nose, lest they freeze unaware ; and frequent 
stops are requisite, when the color of the skin 
is unfavorable, to catch up a handful of snow, 
and give the whitened member a good rub. 





The latest method of treating dyspepsia has 
just been promulgated by a Parisian physician, 
and will doubtless receive the warmest approval 
from all sufferers. In fact, we think that al- 
though doctors have never been distinguished 
for taking their own medicines, an exception 
will be made, and they will practice what they 
preach. Moreover, we shall suddenly discover 
that most of our physicians have been life-long 
victims to dyspepsia, and treatm -nt is imme- 
diately necessary. The plan to be pursued is to 
give very little to eat or to drink, but to give it 
often, say once in twenty to thirty minutes. 
The fancies of the patient as to what he would 
like are to be wholly disregarded, and he is to 
be fed upon beef, mutton, eggs, and vegetables, 
and is to take ‘‘a little less than a wine-glass of 
Bordeaux wine and water every thirty or forty 
minutes.” Sherry, claret, and Champagne may 
be used in lieu of or with Bordeaux. After two 
or three weeks the patient is to return to three 
meals per day. Whether the wine is continued 
or not is not stated by the Parisian physician 
who has invented this very taking mode of treat- 
ment. 





A year ago last September four Japanese boys, 
aged respectively twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and 
fifteen years, entered one of the Boston schools. 
They had then been in the country six months, 
under the instruction of a private tutor. They 
were classed according to their abilities, and 
have rapidly progressed in their studies and risen 
in rank. The oldest boy now stands at the head 
of the second class, though he entered the fifth. 
When they first went into the school they could 
be understood with difficulty. Now they speak 
and read plainly, and write in better English than 
a majority of the first-class boys. They are thor- 
ough, gentlemanly, and popular. 





A New England farmer sent to an orphan 
asylum for a boy that was ‘smart, active, brave, 
tractable, prompt, industrious, clean, pious, in- 
telligent, good-looking, reserved, and modest.”’ 
The superintendent wrote back that unfortu- 
nately they had only human boys in that insti- 
tution. 





Tai Sei Shimbum, or Great Western News, is 
the name of a Japanese paper about to be start- 
ed in London. It will consist chiefly of the 
writings of the numerous Japanese students 
now in this country and in England, who will 
thus communicate their ideas of foreign affairs 
to their countrymen in Japan. The journal is 
to be illustrated. 





The following common-sense rules in regard 
to shopping are worthy of regard: 


First, have a list of articles to be purchased made 
out in black and white; by this means you will be 
saved from sudden temptation to buy what is not re- 
ally necessary, and forget nothing that you require. 
Second, deal only with merchants in whose business 
integrity you can confide. Third, in the long-run 
one always does better to buy at one and the same 
Es than run about for the purpose of hunting up 

argains; & regular customer can always get favors 
denied to an occasional purchaser. ‘ourth, never 
buy what you don’t want, simply because it is cheap. 





In a Chicago court of justice they tried, the 
other day, to decide how much weight constitu- 
ted a load for a horse. The question is just as 
easy to decide—and no easier—as how much a 
man can lift, or how much a man can do. It 
depends upon the horse—slightly. 





An exchange sarcastically remarks that “if 
Maud Muller had her life to live over again, and 
should meet the judge in this year of grace 1873, 
she would sue him for breach of promise, and 
obtain sufficient damages to make her family 
happy, or else shoot him, become a lecturer, and 





die rich and respected by all.” 


ox 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. A. D.—We advise you to try sulphur vapor baths 
to discharge the flesh-worms or comedones in the face. 
Exercise much out-of-doors, and use coarse flour bread 
or mush at each meal. 

Gertruve L. M.—Fine soaps improve the skin. All 
powders containing bismuth are more or less harm- 
ful. The bran bath would be better than the cold 
shower-bath for most persons of delicate health. Use 
common bran dusted into the water. The alum and 
egg paste is good to keep off wrinkles, and will help 
sallowness. Dissolve rock-alum in the rose-water, 
and boil fifteen minutes till the paste, is like cold 
cream. Spread thickly on the face. 

Mrs. M. E. C. B. will accept our thanks for her 
valuable hints, of which farther mention will be made. 
Avexis.—The line, “ Though lost to sight, to mem’ry 
dear,” is found in Tennyson’s In Memoriam, but 
whether it originated with the poet laureate or not 
we are unable to say. Perhaps some friend can in- 
form us, : 

Mary.—Make your striped Japanese poplin with a 
basque and apron over-skirt, trimmed with pleatings 
faced with black silk; for your black grenadine have 
a polonaise and single skirt, trimmed with flounces 
and yak lace, Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
11, Vol. VI. 

L. W.—The Napoleon blue percales for house dress- 
es will be made with a sailor blouse and two skirts, 
trimmed with ruffles edged with a tiny bias fold of 
white linen. For the street this goods will be made 
up with a belted polonaise and single skirt. 

Mrs. H. H.—Tulle is commonly pronounced tool, in 
default of being able to give the indescribable sound 
of the French u 

W. D. E.—“ Regrets” should be written on a note 
sheet and worded formally in the third person, as 
follows: ‘Mr. Smith sends his compliments to Mrs. 
Jones, and regrets the necessity of declining her kind 
invitation for Thursday evening.” 

Camitie.—Get a darker brown sleeveless jacket, 
sash, and bias bands of pongee to renovate your light 
brown pongee dress. Your sister should get brown 
silk and use in the same way for her striped silk. 
Make a double-breasted redingote of your gray striped 
alpaca to wear over a white linen blouse-waist, and a 
black alpaca or silk skirt, trimmed with bias folds, up- 
right puffs, or flounces of the gray.—For hints about 
hair read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. VI. 

GratitupE.—Get a summer poplin of Napoleon blue 
for your daughter's suit, and blend gray-blue with it. 
Make a sleeveless jacket of the darkest shade. A polo- 
naise of your polka-dotted barége would be pretty 
over a cheap silk skirt of the same shade. Get the 
beaver mohair brand for your summer alpaca. The 
square-meshed canvas grenadine is most serviceable. 
A silk skirt flounced with grenadine and worn with a 
polonaise of the same is the best arrangement. We 
can not recall any former letter of your signature. 

Atmonpa.—Your sample did not reach us. The an- 
swer above to “Camille” will probably apply to your 
case. 

Mrs. James B.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

A Soutnrrn Apmirer.—Your dress pattern is only 
suitable for an evening dress. It should be made with 
a low square-necked polonaise lined with rose-colored 
silk, and worn over a silk skirt flounced with the gauze. 
It would not answer for a princesse dress. Sage 
green, réséda, and olive shades will continue in fash- 
ion, and when associated with pale buff and rose-color 
are becoming to brunettes, Blue will be greatly used. 
Black grenadines with black polka dots will be more 
stylish than those with colored dots; colored silk 
facing ruffles and bias silk bands will be worn on 
black grenadine. 

Ontario.—The cut paper pattern of a beautiful over 
dress for little girls can now be furnished you. It is 
low and square-necked, and forms part of the girl's 
patterns that cost only 25 cents for the entire set. 

ANTOINETTE.—The cut paper patterns illustrated in 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. VI., will afford models for your 
little sisters’ dresses. The deep blue or gray sailor 
suits of flannel will be useful for cool mornings. 
Then get corded piqué, linen, and percale dresses for 
other occasions. They should wear thin merino or 
gauze under-vests all summer on account of difference 
of climate. Get gray vigogne, or else sage green pop- 
lin, for your traveling dress ; palest blue silk for even- 
ing; a black silk, black polka-dotted grenadine, and a 
gray-blue pongee suit for street dresses; for the house 
get écru and blue linen, and blue percale with polka 
dots. We can not suggest styles for all your own and 
the children’s dresses. You must read the New York 
Fashions and Madame Raymond’s letters, and consult 
our plates, and then make the application to your own 
case. 

May.—Do not get a pattern robe, but plain ‘cash- 
mere, either gray or violet, trimmed with a deep 
flounce around the bottom, and silk buttons, cuffs, 
collar, and sash, with belt, silver buckle, and chate- 
laine. Order wrapper pattern from this office, for 25 
cents. For summer have white nansook wrappers in 
Watteau style trimmed with side pleatings, embroid- 
ery, and Valenciennes lace. Get gray vigogne travel- 
ing dress made with a double-breasted polonaise fast- 
ened by large cut steel buttons. Trim the black silk 
skirt and polonaise with flounces, lace, and jet. The 
cuir-colored silk should be made over with a dark 
brown sleeveless jacket, sash, apron, and ruffles. See 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. Make 
a pretty afternoon dress of your green checked silk. 
Read answer just given “‘ Antoinette.” 

Prerr.exity.—Get gray serge, vigogne, or camel’s- 
hair for your traveling suit. Make it with a double- 
breasted redingote fastened by large steel buttons, 
and trim with kilt pleating and bias silk bands. Get 
black straw Castilian hat. See New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 12, Vol. VI. 

Enrerrrise.—Descriptions of stitches are given in 
Bazars No. 19, Vol. I., and No. 11, Vol. II. The net- 
ted foundation of the design you refer to is worked 
with knitting cotton or glazed cotton. 

Miss S. H.—A basque, apron, and skirt of bomba- 
zine, with sleeveless jacket, cuffs, and alternate kilt 
pleats of English crape, is the handsomest model for 
you. Wear your long veil over your face at present, 
but in summer draw it to the left side across your 
bonnet. The Double-breasted jacket illustrated in 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. V., is what you want. 

Inqurrer, A. 8. P., anp Orners.—There is an effort 
to abolish tournures and all kinds of crinoline, but thus 
far it has not been very successful. The tournure is 
probably on the wane, but will be worn through the 
summer season. 

Mrs. B. S. P.—Your boy is too young for panta- 
loons. He should wear kilt skirts of piqué and linen, 
with a jacket and vest, or else a sailor blouse or a lon- 
ger double-breasted belted blouse. For your summer 





dresses read descriptions in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VI. 
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9.—Dress For CHILD 
UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 


—Viotet Casu- Fig. 
MERE Hovse DRESS. 


Fig. 8. 


mu 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 7.—Dress For Gru 
For description see 
Supplement. 


_—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] FRO 


Suit 
For pattern 
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8 YEARS OLD. 


5.—Dress For Girt 
For description see 


FROM 6 TO 


Fig. 


Gratin WALKING 


4.—Brack Gros 
Surrt.—Front.—[See Fig. 6.] 


Fig. 


os GRAIN 


Fig. 3.—Gr 
Watkine DRESS. 


_—Suit For GIRL 
6 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2 
FROM 4 TO 


z —fcrvu PonceE 
Sot 


WALKING 5 
For description see 


Fig. 1 


For description see 
Supplement 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs. 7-11. 


and description see Supplement, 


No. IV., 


Fos. 1-9.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING SUITS. 


Supplement. 


Supplement, 


rintion see 
No. TV., Figs. 7-11 


For pattern and dese 


For description see For description see 
Supplement. Supplement. 


upplement. 
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Swiss Muslin, Faille, and Lace Fichu-Collar. 
Tuts fichu-collar is made of Swiss muslin folds seven-eighths 
of an inch wide and purple faille folds of the same width, and is 
trimmed with narrow and wide white lace. The folds overlap 
each other half an inch. A faille bow is set in front. Fig. 17, 
Supplement, gives the shape of the fichu-collar. 


Faille and Lace Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts blue faille fichu is trimmed with white lace seven-eighths 
of an inch and two inches wide, white silk gimp half an inch wide, 


atid Hi) So . SSS 


Fig. 1.—Fa1tte anp Lace Ficuu.—Front.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 12 and 13. 


CLL 


Fig. i.—Suir ror Girt FROM 
7 To 9 Yrars OLD.—FRONT. 


Fig. 2.—Scir ror Giri 
FROM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 7.] For pattern and description 


For pattern and description see Sup- see Supplement, No. XV., 
plement, No. XIV., Figs. 42-47. igs. 48-57. 






Fig. 3.—Suir ror 
GIRL FROM 11 To 
13 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Swiss Mostyn, Farrier, anp Lace Fycnu-Coiuar. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 17. 


and bows of blue faille ribbon an inch and seven-eighths 
wide. ‘To make the fichu cut of faille two pieces from Fig. 
12, Supplement, and two pieces of double material from 
Fig. 13, having first joined on the piece turned down in 
Supplement on Fig. 12. Line the pieces, Fig. 12, with Swiss 


. Muslin from the front edge to seven-eighths of an inch be- 


yond the dotted line. Fold these pieces on the outside along 
the dotted line, pleat them, bringing both X’s on @, trim 
as shown by the illustration, and join the neck with the col- 
lar according to the corresponding figures. The collar is 
first sewed up from 24 to 25, rolled along the dotted line, 





Fig. 4.—Suir ror Fig. 5.—Dress ror 
Girt From 8 TO 
5 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—Dresstne- 

Girt FRoM 6 TO 8 Gown FoR Boy FROM 

4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 


pleated, andtrimmed. Finish it with the remainder of the trim- 
ming, and with buttons and sewed loops for closing, as shown 
by the illustration. 





Removal of Ink Stains from Colored Fabrics. 


O remove ink stains from colored fabrics where either oxalic 

acid or chloride of lime is undesirable, it is recommended to 
use a concentrated solution of pyrophosphate of soda. ‘The ac- 
tion is slow, and must be repeated—especially when the stains are 
old ones—and therefore a good percentage of patience has to co- 
operate with the above chemical application. 







Fig. 2.—Famite anp Lace Ficuv.—Bacx.—|[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 12 and 13. 


Uw 


_— 


Fig. 7.—Suit For GIRL FROM 
7 To 9 YeaRS oLD.—Back. Boy From 4 To 
(See Fig. 1.] 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern see descrip- 
plement, No, XIV., Figs. 42-47. tion in Supplement. 


Fig. 8.—Svuit For 


Supplement. 


Fies. 1-8,—SPRING SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS FROM 3 TO 13 YEARS OLD. 
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AT THE GARDEN GATE. 


Somenopy came to the garden gate 
While a soft hand trimmed the flowers, 

And a blackbird piped to his listening mate 
In a Janguage as rich as ours. 

Somebody blushed at the garden gate— 
A blush it was fair to see; 

And the sly sun peered as he fain would wait, 
And the blackbird paused on the tree. 

Somebody spoke at the garden gate, 
As the shadows began to fall ; 

And the rose looked up, though the hour was late, 
And the peach blushed pink on the wall. 


A sweet head fell at the garden gate 
On an arm that was strong and true, 
And a chirrup of lips was heard to state 
What words refused to do. 





LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Autor or ‘“ BLapE-o’-Grass,’’ ‘“‘ GRIF,”? AND 
“ JosHuA MARVEL.” 





« CHAPTER XLIV. 
A CRISIS. 


Wuen old Wheels entered the house he ex- 
ted Lily to run down stairs to meet him, and 
e was surprised that he did not hear her voice 
welcoming him. Indeed, knowing her nature, 
he was quite prepared to find her waiting and 
watching for him at the street-door or in the 
passage, and he was somewhat disappointed, 
when he put the key in the lock and listened, to 
hear no sound, Notwithstanding that a deep 
feeling of sadness was upon him, created by Mar- 
tha Day's words and by Lizzie’s strange absence, 
the happiness that lay in the assurance that Lily's 
future was safe was more than sufficient to coun- 
terbalance all depression. When Felix had@he 
right to protect his darling from the snares by 
which she had been surrounded—snares which 
her own loving nature had strengthened—trouble 
would weigh lightly upon him. But he could 
not shake off the uneasiness caused by the scene 
through which he had just passed. It was so 
strange and inexplicable: Lizzie’s disappearance, 
for which her mother, who had parted from her 
but a few hours before, could not account; Al- 
fred’s absence; and, added to these, the circum- 
stance of Mr. Musgrave not being at home. He 
resolved that he would not tell Lily. ‘*‘ Let the 
child enjoy her happiness,” he thought; ‘‘ Al- 
fred is sure to be home some time to-night.” As- 
cending the stairs, he entered the sitting-room, 
and looked around for Lily. She was not there. 
“The puss!” he thought, with a smile. ‘She 
thinks Alfred is with me, and she is hiding her- 
self. Lily! Lily!” No sound broke the silence 
that followed, as the old man stood, with head 
inclined, listening for the response. But the si- 
lence seemed to speak, and his heart turned cold. 
He looked around again with a vacant eye, and 
murmured, more than cried, in a helpless tone, 
**Lily! Lily!” with the same result. He wan- 
dered into her bedroom, and into every room in 
the -house, but found no trace of his darling. 
Then a feeling came upon him, like the feeling 
of death, and almost deprived him of conscious- 
ness. But after a little time, by a strong effort 
of will, he recovered himself somewhat. ‘‘I 
must think! I must think!” hemurmured; and 
wrenching his mind from the lethargy of de- 
spair which was stealing over it, he thought over 
all that had occurred. Presently a comforting 
thought came to him: the coincidence of Lizzie 
being absent from her house was a sufficient rea- 
son for his darling not being athome. ‘I have 
been away longer than Lily expected,” he thought, 
as he descended the stairs toward the street. 
**Lily grew anxious, and coming after me, met 
Lizzie, and perhaps Alfred as well. 1 must have 
missed them on the way.” In the hope and ex- 
pectation of finding both the girls and his grand- 
son there, he retraced his steps to Lizzie’s house ; 
but the place was dark and deserted, and he 
obtained no response to his knocks and cries. 
Even Martha Day was gone. In greater distress 
of mind, and with a terrible fear stealing upon 
him, which he found it impossible to shake off, 
_ he returned to his own house, and leaving the 
street-door open, wandered in an uncertain man- 
ner again through every room, searching in the 
most unlikely places. He looked about for a 
note, a line, from Lily to account for her ab- 
sence, but not a trace of her writing was to be 
seen. Not knowing what to think or do, he 
stood helpless in the middle of the room, with 
clasped hands, as if waiting for some sign. For 
the space of little more than a minute he stood 
thus, when a church-bell began to chime the 
hour of ten, and as the sound fell upon his ears, 
he heard the street-door pushed softly open, and 
afterward a light step upon the stairs. A sud- 
den rush of tears came to his eyes, and the feel- 
ing of grateful relief he experienced almost over- 
powered him. ‘Thank God! She has come 
back, and I have been tormenting myself with 
foolish fears.” But there entered the room, 
not Lily, but Felix. He approached the old 
man with outstretched hand, and looked eagerly 
around, 

**Ten o'clock exactly,” he said, in a cheery 
tone; ‘‘I said I’d be here at ten. I came by 
the road too. Where's Lily ?” 

The old man could not find voice to answer 
the question, and the agitation expressed in his 
troubled eyes was reflected instantly in the eyes 
of Felix, as ina mirror, For a moment a shad- 
ow rested upon Felix’s hitherto joyful face, like 


a mist upon a mirror, dimming its brightness. 
‘Where's Lily ?” he asked again, hurriedly. 
“* You have not met her, then?” asked the old 


man, faintly, in reply. 
The shadow instantly passéd away, and Felix’s 
face became bright again. 





“*Seen her! No. Has she gone to meet me? 
The dear girl! She thought, perhaps, I was com- 
ing by train.” 

He was about to leave the room with the inten- 
tion of running to the railway station, when old 
Wheels, who had received the suggestion with a 
feeling of intense gratitude, convinced that Felix 
had placed the right construction upon Lily’s ab- 
sence, called out to him to stop for a moment. 

**T will go with you, Felix,” he said. 

Felix waited at the street-door for him, but 
before the old man left the house he went into 
Lily’s bedroom. He had not thought before of 
ascertaining whether Lily’s hat and mantle were 
in their usual place. ‘They were not there. 

** Of course she has gone to the railway sta- 
tion,” he said to himself, smiling. ‘‘ It’s so long 
since I was young that I see every thing through 
sixty-year-old spectacles. Ah, young hearts! 
young hearts!” 

His own uneasiness had caused him for the 
time to lose sight of Lizzie’s strange absence 
and of Martha Day’s agitation; but as Felix and 
he walked to the railway station they recurred 
to him, and he narrated to Felix the history of 
the events that had occurred within the last hour. 

‘Lizzie gone, and Alfrcd not come home!” 
Felix exclaimed, in amazement. ‘* And Martha 
had no knowledge of Lizzie’s movements ?” 

‘*None; she was terribly distressed at Liz- 
zie’s disappearance.” 

‘*Tell me. Have you seen Mr. Sheldrake to- 
day ?” 

No,” 

‘*He would scarcely be in London,” mused 
Felix. ‘‘ He would be certain ta go to Epsom 
and see the City and Suburban run.” Then to 
the old man, ‘* And Alfred went to the office 
this morning at his usual hour, you say ?” 

**Surely; and was brighter than I have seen 
him for many a day.” 

Notwithstanding these apparently satisfactory 
answers concerning Alfred, Felix found food for 
grave reflection in the information; but the oc- 
currence of other events prevented him from 
dwelling too deeply upon what he had been told. 
As they approached the railway station they saw 
a number of persons hurrying thither, and some 
coming from it, with looks of haste and alarm. 
Felix was about to inquire the cause of this—for 
there was something unusual in the commotion, 
and it was evident that an incident out of the 
common had occurred—when the very man of 
whom he was about to inquire seized his arm 
and asked if he was a doctor. 

‘*No,” replied Felix; ‘‘ why do you ask ?” 

‘¢'There’s been an accident on the line,” said 
the man, as he hastened away. 

‘* Jim Podmore is employed at this station,” 
said Felix to old Wheels, quickening his steps as 
he spoke. ‘‘ Let’s get there quickly.” 

He was thinking of Lily, and of her alarm if 
she happened to be at the station at the time of 
the accident. And upon the shock of this news, 
and of its probably evil consequences to his hum- 
ble friends, came a dim presage of ill which in- 
creased his excitement. Suddenly he paused, 
and said to the old man, 

‘One moment—only a moment—for reflec- 
tion.” 

And in scarcely more than that space of time 
he became corfiposed. He had resolutely shaken 
off all signs of agitation, and he was now cool 
and collected. 

“It has occurred twice in my life,” he said, 
rapidly and distinctly, ‘‘ to be placed in a posi- 
tion of great peril, where a moment’s haste, or a 
single false step, might have been attended with 
a fatal result. At the exact instant it was re- 
quired I have recovered the self-possession I had 
lost, and thereby have been enabled to escape 
the danger. This same feeling has come upon 
me within the last minute or two. Do not inter- 
rupt me, but hear me out, and act as I desire.” 
He paused to recover his breath. ‘*‘So many 
strange things have taken place to-night that [ 
can not overcome the impression that something 
of serious moment to persons whom we love has 
occurred, or may occur. If it be so—and I am 
convinced that my feeling springs from some- 
thing more than mere nervousness—only calm 
reflection and steady action will help us. Lily 
may not be here; she may have arrived home 
in our absence, and will be alarmed that there is 
no one there to receive her. Nay, she will not 
be able to get into the house. If she goes round 
to Lizzie’s house, she will find no one there. Do 
you see what I mean? We are wasting our 
forces. Two men are doing the work of one. 
Hurry home as quickly as you can. If Lily is 
there, wait with her until I come; or she may 
return while you are waiting. If she is at the 
station, I will return home with her as soon as pos- 
sible. Under any circumstances, we are wrong 
in leaving the house alone. And mind,” he con- 
cluded, with a detaining grasp on the old man’s 
arm, ‘* whether Lily is at home or not, or wheth- 
er she come or not, do not stir from the house 
until I arrive.” 

The old man comprehended the wisdom of 
the arrangement, and saying, hurriedly, ‘I will 
act exactly as you desire, Felix,” walked back 
toward his house. 

Felix then ran to the station, and with some 
little trouble obtained permission to the plat- 
form. ‘There he found every thing in confu- 
sion. A train had run off the line, and the 
rails were torn up. 

**Ts any body hurt?” he asked, in a tone of 
authority. 

“Only a child, fortunately ; but she seems to 
be hurt rather badly. There were not many 
persons in the train.’ 

** Whose fault was it ?” 

“The pointsman’s, they say. He was half 
asleep when the accident occurred—the lazy 
scamp !” " 

‘* The pointsman!” exclaimed Felix. 


Mr. Podmore,” i at 





**T don’t know his name, I’m sure,” the man 
replied—it was a passenger who had answered 
Felix’s questions—‘“‘ but whatever it is, he ought 
to be made an example of, and I hope he will be.” 

A man employed at the station, who had 
heard the last question, said, as he passed, 
“* Yes, it’s Podmore’s doing, this time.” ; 

Felix’s first anxiety was for Lily, but he could 
not see her. He made his way into the waiting- 
room, and saw, in the centre of a little group, a 
child lying as if dead in the lap of a weeping 
woman. He darted forward. 

** Good God!” he cried, as he leaned over the 
sad couple, ‘‘ It’s little Polly!” 

‘The weeping woman looked up into his face, 
and recognized him through her fast-flowing 
tears. 

“She won’t want any more dolls,” she sobbed, 
with a gasp between each word. ‘‘ My Polly! 
my darling! she’s dead! she’s dead! Oh, Pol- 
ly, my blessed, why was not I killed too!” 

The piteous words cut Felix’s heart and made 
it bleed. He laid his hand commiseratingly upon 
Mrs. Podmore’s shoulder. e 

‘Thank you, Sir,” she sobbed; ‘‘ thank you. 
You never thought to see Polly like this, did 
you? Oh, why don’t the doctor come! Will 
no one bring a doctor? Look after Jim, Sir, 
for the love of God, and comfort him if you can.” 

Felix turned, and saw Jim Podmore standing, 
with clinched hands and writhing form, apart 
from the group, and with so strong an agony in 
his face that Felix stepped swiftly to the side 
of the suffering man. 

** Don’t touch me!” cried Jim Podmore, hoarse- 
ly, shrinking from the contact. ‘‘ Don’t lay a 
finger on mo! I ain’t safe to be touched or 
talked to. I’ve killed my child! I've killed 
what’s dearer to me than life, and I want judg- 
ment to fall upon me!” 

His looks were so wild that Felix feared for 
his reason; and knowing that it would do the 
man good to give vent to his grief, said, in a 
gentle tone, 

“You know me, Mr. Podmore? I am your 
friend—Felix.” 

Jim Podmore softened at the sound of the 
friendly voice. He turned his face from Felix, 
and said: 

“*Ah, Sir, she loved you, my Polly did! 
Your name was always on her tongue; and it 
was only this morning she told me of the new 
doll you promised her. She said you had anoth- 
ership come home. She didn’t know, when she 
cuddled me in bed afore I went to work that I 
meant to kill her afore the day was out. ‘And 
when’s your ship coming home, father?’ she 
asked me; ‘and when’s your ship coming home, 
father?’ Good Lord help me! My ship’s come 
home to-night, and my pet’s laying dead afore 
my eyes! What right have I to stand here a 
living man, with that sight afore me?” . 

A man—a fellow-workman—was coming to- 
ward Jim with somewhat of a rough manner, 
when Felix gently put him aside. 

**Let him be,” Felix said; ‘‘let him have his 
talk out. It will do him good. He knows 
that I’m his friend, and he doesn’t mind pour- 
ing out his grief to me. There’s no one else 
hurt, I hope?” 

‘*No one else, Sir,” said the man, respectfully. 

‘“*Thank God for that! Keep the people 
away from us, if you can.” 

Felix had drawn Jim out of the waiting- 
room; but although Jim could see neither his 
wife nor child, he spoke of Polly as if she were 
lying before him. 

**Says my pet, a-laying there afore my eyes, 
as we was a-cuddling one another, ‘ Felix has 
got another ship come heme, father, and there’s 
a doll in it for Polly. ‘There’s a doll in it for 
Polly,’ she says. She went all through with it, 
as she’s done dozens o’ times afore; and she 
says, with her eyes shut, ‘ Here’s the ship a-sail- 
ing, a-sailing, and here’s the waves a-curling, 
a-curling’—she knew it by heart, Sir, every word 
of it—‘ and here’s the captain a-bowing, a-bow- 
ing.’ And then she shuts her eyes tighter, and 
says, for all the world as if she was in a dream, 
* And here’s the stars a-shining, a-shining.’ Is it 
my pet that’s a-laying afore my eyes in a dream 
now, and can she see the stars a-shining, a-shin- 
ing ?” 

A voice only a few yards away said, 

‘* Here’s the doctor. Move away, and let the 
child have some air.” 

The words reached Felix’s ears ; but Jim Pod- 
more was deaf to every thing but his grief and 
despair. 

“* Whose fault was it? I heard some ask. 
Whose fault? Was it mine, when I was that 
dead beat with long hours and overwork that I 
couldn’t keep my eyelids open? And I didn’t 
know my pet was in the train. I thought moth- 
er and her was home long ago. But I know’d 
itd come to this—lI’ve feared it for months and 
months. If it wasn’t to-night, it’d come some 
other time. But I shouldn’t ha’ minded then, 
for I shouldn’t ha’ killed my pet. Ah, Snap, if 
I'd only ha’ known! There was him a-pulling 
at my trowsers with his teeth, and I never under- 
stood him a bit—not a bit.” 

Felix looked down, and saw the faithful dog 
standing at some little distance, watching its 
master with sympathetic eyes. It seemed to 
Felix as if it knew that something serious had 
occurred. Jim Podmore was somewhat calmer 
now, and seated himself on a bench, and rocked 
himself to and fro, with his head in his hands. 

** Don’t move for a minute,” said Felix. ‘I 
want to go into the room to hear what the doc- 
tor says, You'll promise not to move till I come 
back ?” 

Jim, by a motion of his shoulders, gave the 
promise, and Felix went into the waiting-room. 
‘The people made way for him, and, to Felix’s 
inexpressible relief, he heard the doctor's voice 
saying, cheerily, 

‘There, there; it’s not so bad after all! No 





bones broke. Shook a little—that’s all. Killed! 
not at all, thank God!” 

And ‘‘Thank God! thank God!” came from 
a dozen lips, and a ray of hope stole into Mrs. 
Podmore’s white face. 

**'The little thing will live to be an old wom- 
an, please God,” the doctor continued. ‘‘Now 
don’t be a foolish mother.” Mrs. Podmore had 
taken his hand and kissed it. ‘*‘You must be 
a wise and steady mother; and if you don’t at 
once stop crying like that, I declare you'll do 
your little girl a deal of harm.” Mrs. Podmore 
instantly suppressed her sobs. ‘‘Pretty little 
thing! See, she is recovering already !” 

Pollypod opened her eyes, and raised her arms 
to her mother’s neck. Mrs. Podmore was about 
to clasp the child to her breast in the overflow of 
her joy, but the doctor restrained her. 

**No, not like that. ‘Take her in your arms 
gently. Do you live far from here? No—that’s 
right, that’s right. I'll go home with you, and 
will see the little girl comfortably in bed.—You 
feel all right, don’t you, little one ?” 

Pollypod answered, ‘‘ Yes, Sir,” in a weak 
voice; and seeing Felix, her eyes brightened, and 
she held out her hand to him. Mrs. Podmore 
whispered, 

**Tell my husband, Sir, and bring him to 
me.” 
Felix hastened to comply. Jim Podmore could 
not easily be made to understand that his pre- 
cious Pollypod was comparatively unhurt; but 
when he did so his grateful emotion impressed 
Felix deeply. 

“T’ve lost my situation, Sir; but I sha’n't 
mind that now. I'll try and get a living in a 
fairer way than this.” 

“And I'll help you,” said Felix; ‘‘but teH 
me, before you join your wife, have you seen any 
thing of Lily on the platform to-night ?” 

Jim Podmore considered for a moment, and 
pressed his hands across his eyes to clear away 
the clouds, 

““My memory’s almost gone, Sir, for every 
thing but this. Yet I think I should ha’ remem- 
bered seeing Lily if she’d been here. No, Sir, I 
haven’t seen her ; but that ain’t saying she ain’t 
been here. ‘The nearest thing to it is the up 
train from Epsom.” 

“The up train from Epsom!” echoed Felix, 
not seeing the connection. 

‘*Tt stopped here; and one of our porters got 
a shilling from a passenger for taking a letter to 
Miss Lizzie—Master Alfred’s sweetheart, Sir.” 

Felix gave a start, but knew that it would be 
cruel to detain Jim any longer from his wife and 
child. ‘The last thing he saw before he left the 
station on his way to old Wheels was Jim Pod- 
more lifting Polly tenderly in his arms. 


Old Wheels was waiting at the street-door for 
Felix’s return in a state of intense anxiety ; and 
when he saw Felix coming along by himself his 
anxiety was redoubled. Felix knew immediate- 
ly by the expression in the old man’s face that 
Lily had not come home. 

**No news of Lily, Sir?” he asked, as he drew 
the old man into the house. 

‘*None, Felix. And you?” 

‘* She has not been seen at the railway station.” 

It was necessary that he should tell old Wheels 
of the accident caused by Jim Podmore, and he 
did so in as few words as possible. 

““T am glad that little Polly is not seriously 
hurt,” said old Wheels—“‘ very, very glad. But 
I am in dreadful anxiety about Lily.” 

**T too, Sir. She is our first and only care. 
You have no theory to account for her absence?” 

‘“None, Felix.” 

‘*Her hat and cloak are gone,” said Felix, 
following out a train of thought as he spoke. 
‘*That is a proof that she went from the house 
with deliberate intentions. We must not rest 
until we find her—that’s understood.” 

‘Yes, yes, Felix; go on.” : 

“The first thing to ascertain is if any body is 
at home at Mr. Musgrave’s house. I will run 
round and see.” 

Felix returned in a very short time. 

**No one is there; the house is quite deserted. 
There is some connection between Lily’s absence 
and theirs. The only thing I can not understand 
is that Lily did not leave a line of writing behind 
in explanation. She knows what deep anxiety 
her absence would cause.” 

‘¢ Felix,” said the old man, in a low tone, 
‘can there have been some foul play ?” 

Felix did not reply for a few moments; he 
was mentally busy deciding on the best course 
of action. . 

**Tf there is, we will find it out, depend upon 
it, Sir. Ihave aclew. I learned at the station 
that a passenger from Epsom gave a porter a 
shilling to take a letter to Lizzie. That letter 
either came from Alfred or Mr. Musgrave, and 
upon the receipt of that letter Lizzie has disap- 

red.’ 

*¢Tt could not have come from Alfred,” inter- 
posed old Wheels; ‘‘he was at his office.” 

‘¢We must be sure of that. I have my suspi- 
cions that he did not go to work to-day. Now, 
Sir, you must still be content to remain quiet, 
while I ride to London. I shall have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the fastest horse from the sta- 
bles near here.” 

‘¢What is your object in going to London, 
Felix ?” asked the old man, gaining confidence 
from Felix’s firm tone. ’ 

‘‘T am acquainted with a person employed in 
Alfred’s office. I can obtain from him the in- 
formation whether Alfred has been at his work 
to-day. Without that information, we might 
take a false step; with it (if it be as I suspect), I 
think I see part of my way. I shall be back 
sooner than you expect. I am a good rider, and 
I shall not spare my horse on such an errand. 

Felix made good use of his time. It was 
barely half past twelve o'clock as he ran up 
stairs to old Wheels, flushed with the exercise. 
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He cast a sharp glance around, and old Wheels 
shook his head, saying, 

‘‘No, Felix, she has not returned.” 

*¢T was right in my suspicions, Sir. Alfred 
has not been at his office to-day. He asked for 
leave of absence on the plea that you required 
his assistance at home.” 

‘¢ Where can he have spent his time, then ?” 

‘At Epsom. A great race called the City 
and Suburban was run to-day, and Alfred has 
been betting on that race, and has lost. Now, 
Sir, can you bear a shock ?” 

Old Wheels waited in trembling suspense. 
“*A greater one than has already fallen?” he 
murmured. 

‘¢ As great, almost,” replied Felix, gravely ; 
‘but it is necessary that you should know. 
From what I have heard to-night I suspect Al- 
fred has been using money that does not belong 
to him.” 

Old Wheels covered his face with his hands 
and sobbed quietly. Felix continued, steadily : 

“¢ My acquaintance who is employed in Messrs. 
Tickle and Flint’s office was desired this after- 
noon by one of his employers to tell Alfred to 
step into the private office immediately he ar- 
rived to-morrow morning, and my acquaintance 
told me that, from the tone in which the message 
was delivered, he believed something serious had 
transpired. Can you see the connection between 
these things, and Lily’s connection with them ? 
Alfred, having lost in the race money that did not 
belong to him, is afraid to show his face at the 
office, is afraid to come home. A letter arrived 
for Lizzie from Epsom; that letter is written by 
him, and tells her probably of the danger he is 
in. Lizzie disappears without warning, without 
leaving word or message behind her. Why? 
She is afraid of compromising Alfred. Where 
has Lizzie gone to? ‘The letter she received 
from Alfred guided her steps without doubt. Do 
you agree with me that we have now accounted 
for Alfred’s and Lizzie’s absence ?” 

‘¢ Yes, but how do you connect Lily with 
these movements? Remember that when I left 
Lily in this house, at half past nine o'clock, 
neither she nor I had any suspicion of these oc- 
currences. We thought Lizzie was at her house; 
we expected Alfred’s arrival home every mo- 
ment. Before that time Lizzie must have re- 
ceived the letter from Alfred, and must have 
gone to join him. Where?” 

‘¢There is the difficult point, Sir. If we could 
ascertain where Lizzie has gone, and how, it 
would be a most important point. ‘The only liv- 
ery-stable near is the one from which I hired the 
horse to go to London on.” And here Felix 
stamped his foot, and exclaimed, excitedly, 
‘Fool that I was, not to have made inquiries 
there! We must go there at once, you and I. 
You may be of use. ‘There will be no sleep for 
either of us to-night.” y 

Before they left the house they went up stairs 
to the Podmores, to see how Polly was, and to 
leave a message with Mrs. Podmore, in the un- 
likely contingency of Lily’s returning in their ab- 
sence. Polly was asleep, and mother and father 
were watching by her bedside. Snap licked Fe- 
lix’s hand as he stooped to pat the dog’s head. 

‘*Snap knows what a friend you are to us,” 
said Mrs. Podmore, in a whisper; ‘‘ but you 
seem in trouble. Has Lily gone to bed?” 

She was soon made acquainted with their 
trouble, and promised obedience to Felix’s in- 
structions. 

‘*T don’t suppose either Jim or me will close 
our eyes this night,” she said; ‘‘but one of us 
will be sure to be on the watch. If Lily comes 
back while you are away, we'll keep her here un- 
til you return.” 

Felix hastily wrote a few lines to Lily, and 
intrusting them to Mrs. Podmore, kissed Polly- 
pod tenderly. 

*¢ You have much to be grateful for,” he said 
to Mrs. Podmore. 

“Ah, Sir, we have indeed!” she answered. 
“*God bless you, and send you success and hap- 

iness !” 

Felix and old Wheels shook hands with Jim 
Podmore, and were soon at the livery-stables. 
There was only one man there, and they had 
some difficulty in arousing him. He referred to 
the books, and said that no lady had engaged 
any thing from the yard that night. 

** Two saddle-horses have been taken out since 
seven o’clock,” said the man, with his eye on the 
page on which the record.was made, ‘‘ a brough- 
am and pair for a customer” (mentioning his 
name, which satisfied Felix that it could not be 
for Lily), ‘‘and a cab.” 

‘* Who hired the cab 2?” 

“Can't say. One of our men, Thompson by 
name, has gone with it. Hired by a geutleman ; 
ten pounds left as deposit.” 

‘* How long was it hired for?” 

‘Can't say, Sir; all night, most likely. Thomp- 
son is generally selected for the long jobs. You 
know ‘Thompson, Sir?” 

**No, I do not.” 

‘*He’s a tallish man, with his nose on one 
side, and a harelip; wears an old white over- 
coat. Now I think of it, I saw him and the 
cab waiting at the door of the ‘True Blue public- 
house.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Felix, briskly. ‘‘ At what 
time ?” 

‘¢ About half past nine, I should say. I hap- 
pened to be passing just then, and, now I think 
of it, Thompson and me had a drink.” 

‘Thank you,” said Felix, with sudden anima- 
tion. ‘‘ Here’s something to get another drink. 
Is the True Blue a late house ?” 

** Got a one-o clock license, Sir. 
Sir, » 

‘¢Tt’s ten minutes to one,” said Felix, looking 
at his watch. ‘*Come along, Mr. Wheels; we 
shall get there before the house closes.” 

And he ran out of the livery-yard, followed by 
old Wheels. Lounging about the bar of the 


Thank you, 





True Blue they found the usual class of customers, 
who were being urged by the landlord to leave, as 
the time was come to close the house. The pot- 
man was busy with shutters and bolts; behind 
the bar was the landlady. She knew old Wheels, 
and she nodded to him. Felix was a stranger to 
her, but she cast a favorable eye upon him, nev- 
ertheless. 

‘*Can we have one minute’s private conversa- 
tion with you?” asked Felix. ‘“ And there is 
time, isn’t there, for us to drink a glass or two 
of your best dry sherry ?” 

The landlady glanced at the clock, as a mat- 
ter of form—it was five minutes to one—and 
said, 

‘* Would you like to step into our little room, 
gentlemen ; you'll find it more comfortable ?— 
Now turn out, my men, if you don’t want to be 
put out!” 

That it would certainly come to this with some 
of the customers of the True Blue was evident: 
one man was especially loath to go. 

*¢ Just another pint, missis,” he urged; ‘‘ just 
another pint, and then well toddle,” in a tone 
of such entreaty that, to one unacquainted with 
the usual proceedings of such topers, it might 
reasonably have been inferred that his very life 
depended upon that other pint, and that the most 


serious consequences to his liealth would ensue. 


if it were refused. The landlady paid no atten- 
tion to the entreaty, but devoted herself to Felix 
and old Wheels, who had stepped into the par- 
lor at her invitation. Seeing that she only set 
two glasses before them, Felix called for two 
more, and hoped that the landlady and her hus- 
band would join them. He completed the con- 
quest by drinking prosperity to the True Blue, 
and then proceeded to business. 

‘© We have come to consult you upon a mat- 
ter of much importance, my dear madam,” he 
said, ‘‘and we hope you will give us what as- 
sistance you can.” 

‘“¢ Any thing that is in my power, Sir,” replied 
the landlady, flattered by the courtesy of so well- 
looking a young man as Felix; ‘‘I am sure I 
shall be most happy.” 

‘* We do not wish it talked about,” continued 
Felix; ‘‘so suppose we agree that it shall be a 
secret between us, taking your husband into our 
confidence, of course.” . 

The landlady expressed her acquiescence, her 
curiosity growing. 

“Tt will take the form of questions, I am 
afraid,” observed Felix. 

‘You've only to ask, Sir,” said the amiable 
woman, ‘‘and I'll answer, if I can.” 

‘*There was a cab waiting at your door at 
about half past nine o'clock to-night, was there 
not ?” 

‘*There have been three or four waiting, on 
and off.” 

‘*But there was one in particular, from the 
livery-stables near here, with the driver ‘Thomp- 
son, a man with a crooked nose and a harelip. 
He came in here to drink with a mate from the 

ard.” 

‘* Yes, he did,” was the ready reply. ‘‘ There’s 
no mistaking Thompson once you set eyes upon 
him.” 

‘*Can you tell us who hired that cab?” 

**T should say it was the gentleman who was 
about the house for an hour or more, and who 
was in this very parlor for more than ten min- 
utes talking with—with—” But her eyes light- 
ed upon old Wheels, who was listening with 
strained attention to every word that passed, and 
she hesitated. 

*¢' Talking with whom ?” inquired Felix, quick- 
ly. ‘* With a gentleman ?” 

**No,” with another hesitating look toward 
old Wheels; ‘‘ with a lady.” 

** A young lady ?” 

“oe Yes. ” 

**Do not hesitate to answer, there’s a good 
creature. You know who the lady is, evidently.” 

“Yes, but I would rather not say. If you 
like to mention who you think it is, I'll tell you 
if you're right.” 

‘* Was it this gentleman's granddaughter ?” 
asked Felix, hazarding the guess. 

Old Wheels held his breath. 

“Yes, it was,” answered the landlady, reluc- 
tantly. ‘*There! you shouldn’t have forced it 
out of me! Look at the old gentleman!” 

A deadly pallor had come over his face, and 
he could scarcely stand. 

“*You must not give way, Sir,” said Felix, 
with grave tenderness; ‘‘every thing depends 
upon your keeping your strength. Bear in mind 
that this is what we have come to hear, and that 
we are approaching nearer and nearer to the un- 
raveling of the plot. And remember, too, dear 
Sir, that I have almost as great a stake in the 
discovery as you have yourself. There has been 
foul play, as you suggested ; but something as- 
sures me that all will come right, and that our 
dear girl will be restored to us in a few hours. 
But not if we’re not strong. Remember—we 
are working together for Lily’s safety.” 

His tone was so tender that tears came into 
the landlady’s eyes. 

‘*T will tell you all I know,” she said, address- 
ing herself to Felix. ‘‘'‘The young lady came in 
here, and asked me if she could have the use of 
the parlor for a few minutes undisturbed. She 
wanted to speak to the gentleman who came in 
the cab. ‘They were in the parlor for ten min- 
utes, and then they went away together in the 
cab.” 

‘*Thank you, thank you, a thousand times. 
—See, Sir, how near we are coming.—Now this 
gentleman—who was he?” 

“*T am sure I don’t know, Sir; I never set 
eyes on him before to-night.” 

Felix thought of Alfred, and described his 
personal appearance. No, it wasn’t him, said 
the landlady. 
drake, and she answered that it was the very man. 

Felix drew a long breath; he was almost at 


Then Felix described Mr. Shel- ’ 





the end of the inquiry. One other question re- 
mained to be asked. . Did she know what di- 
rection the cab had taken? No, she didn't 
know; but she would call the pot-man in; he 
was outside all the time. The pot-man was 
called in, and being refreshed with a drink and 
a shilling, remembered, after much circumlo- 
cution, that he heard the gentleman tefl Thomp- 
son to drive toward Epsom. 

**Nearer and nearer,” said Felix, grasping 
the old man’s hand. ‘‘ Now, pot-man, is there 
any thing else you know? Another shilling if 
you can remember any thing else.” 

The pot-man scratched his head. 

“There's the shilling,” said Felix, in a hearty 
tone, giving the man the coin, ‘“‘ whether you 
can remember or not.” 

“You're a gentleman, Sir,” said the pot-man. 
*¢ J don’t remember any thing else; but there’s 
Dick Maclean, perhaps he can tell something.” 

The public-house was empty by this time, and 
the bar was cleared. 

“Run out, ‘om,” said the landlady, excited- 
ly, ‘‘and if you see him bring him in.” The 
pot-man ran out at the back-door. ‘The land- 
lady explained. ‘‘ Dick has been drinking here 
all night, Sir. You bring to my mind that I saw 
the gentleman who was here with the young 
lady give him some money.” 

They had not to wait a very long time for 
Dick Maclean. He was the man who had begged 
for more beer, and the pot-man found him out- 
side entreating through the key-hole for “just 
another pint.” He was fairly drunk, but upon 
the landlady promising him that other pint, and 
telling him that the gentleman wanted him to 
earn half a crown simply by answering a ques- 
tion or two, he pulled himself together, and en- 
deavored to earn it. The skillful manner in 
which Felix put these questions caused the land- 
lady to ask, admiringly, if he wasa lawyer. Fe- 
lix stopped his questioning to answer, No; and 
the landlady said, To be sure! How could he 
be? He wasn’t dried up enough. When the 
cross-examination was over they had learned 
all: of Mr. Sheldrake giving Dick Maclean a 
letter to take to Lily, and of the instruction that 
he was to give it to the young lady in secret, 
and to tell her, if he found any difficulty in de- 
livering it, that it was a matter of life or death 
to some one whom she loved; of the young lady 
accompanying him to the True Blue to see Mr. 
Sheldrake; of their going into the public-house 
together; of their coming out together; of the 
young lady giving him a letter to deliver to Mr. 
Wheels, and giving him a sixpence to deliver 
it; of her getting into the cab, and of his going 
into the True Blue for just another pint before 
he went with the letter; of Mr. Sheldrake com- 
ing after him, and telling him that the young 
lady had altered her mind, and didn’t want the 
letter delivered; of his getting a shilling for 
that ; and that was all. 

It was enough. It was as clear as day to Fe- 
lix. The pot-man and Dick being sent out of 
the-room, Felix said that what they wanted now 
was a light trap and a smart horse. Now thor- 
oughly enthusiastic in the cause, the landlady 
said they had in their stables the lightest trap 
and the smartest trotting mare out of London. 

‘**You’re a kind creature,” said Felix, shaking 
hands with her. ‘‘ Will you trust us with it?” 

That she would, and with a dozen of them if 
she had them. ‘Ihe landlord assented. 

‘*Now what shall I leave with you as securi- 
ty?” asked Felix. ‘‘Here are four five-pound 
notes, here is my watch and chain—” 

The landlady rejected them enthusiastically. 
She only wanted two things as security—his 
name and his word. He gave them, and thank- 
ed her heartily again and again. While the 
smartest trotting mare out of London was being 


.| harnessed, old Wheels looked at Felix wistfully, 


earnestly, humbly. Felix understood him. He 
put his arm round the old man’s shoulder, and 
said, in a tone of infinite tenderness, 

**Dear Sir, I never loved Lily as I love her 
now. I never trusted her as I trust her now. 
Dear girl! Pure heart! When I lose my faith 
in her, may I lose my hope of a better life than 
this!” 

His face lighted up as he uttered these words. 
The old man pressed him in his arms, and sobbed 
upon his shoulder. ‘The landlady turned aside 
to have a quiet cry in the corner. 

“You're a good young fellow,” she said, in 
the midst of her indulgence, ‘‘ and I’m glad you 
came to me.” 

Before five minutes had passed they were in 
the lightest trap and behind the smartest trotting 
mare out of London, ready to start. 

** Here!” cried the landlady. And running 
to the wheels, she handed up a great parcel of 
sandwiches and a bottle of brandy. ‘‘It’s the 
right stuff,” she said, between laughing and cry- 
ing. ‘* Our own particular !” 

The next minute they were on the road to 
Epsom. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


We see novelties springing up on all sides, 
not only in fabrics, but in every thing per- 
taining to female apparel. As concerns fabrics, 
these novelties are very peculiar. The new 
spring stuffs both of wool and silk are made to 
imitate lace in their texture, and it is difficult to 
imagine, without seeing them, what pretty effects 
can be obtained with these lace-like fabrics, 
which are made of all colors from black to 
white, passing through the various shades which 
are in fashion. They are almost always worn 
over a skirt of a different color, which shows 
through the transparent net-work of the stuff. 
All these dresses have parasols to match, with a 
lining of the same color as the under-skirt of the 





dress. A polonaise which I lately saw, made of 
this new fabric ; was of very pale maize, with skirt, 
waist, and close sleeves of pink faille. The po- 
lonaise was very long, extending to the top of 
the flounce that bordered the skirt, and was upen 
on each side. Boots of the same material and 
color as the polonaise. Parasol also of the same 
material and color, with pink lining. 

For a less dressy toilette the polonaise would 
be worn over a skirt of brown or black faille, 
When the fabric is white, it produces exacily the 
same effect as a guipure over dress. When 
black, it 1s worn over lilac, violet, green, pink, or 
blue silk. 

_ The style of hair-dressing is still of eccentric 
simplicity, if I may venture to define it in two 
words. I will attempt to describe that worn the 
other day at a dinner-party by Mademviselle 
Favart, the distinguished artiste of the Theatre 
Frangais: The short hair above the nape of 
the neck was parted in the middle, and simply 
combed on each side and flattened down. Above 
this parting the hair was carelessly combed up- 
ward over a very small crépe, and arranged in 
torsages, which were looped together and fast- 
ened at the right side, on the crown of the head, 
with a large pin of light shell, closely resem- 
bling a huge shawl-pin. Mademoiselle Favart’s 
hair, by-the-way, is jet black. The front hair 
was partly arranged in small light curls, which 
shaded the forehead; the greater part of it, how- 
ever, was combed upward, and artistically joined 
with the rest of the hair, on the crown of the 
head, in graceful confusion. ‘The dress was of 
very pale pinkish-gray satin, and was composed 
of a trained skirt, over-skirt edged with silver- 
fox fur, and sleeveless basque, trimmed with the 
same fur, and open in front to the waist, over a 
voluminous fraise and ruche of white lace. Full 
under-sleeves of the same lace. A bouquet of 
natural red roses was set at the bottom of the 
waist. There was no crinoline: the dress fell 
straight, like that of an antique statue, and the 
over-skirt was gracefully draped behind the arms. 

It is idle to say that over-skirts are no longer 
worn: every one still clings to them, and I have 
quoted this dress of Mademoiselle Favart, who is 
perhaps the most elegant woman in Paris, not 
only for the novelty of her toilettes, but also for 
the incomparable grace with which she wears 
them, partly to prove irrefutably that both the 
polonaise and the over-skirt, far from being 
abandoned, continue to enjoy the highest favor. 
The details alone are varied, while the general 
effect is preserved; for instance, many mixed 
dresses are made, either with a half-long or 
demi-trained skirt, or a round skirt—that is, short 
enough to be worn on foot in the street with- 
out holding it up. Both have the front breadth 
pleated, and the back breadths entirely covered 
with flounces, edged each with a roll, made either 
of the same stuff or a different color. When the 
toilette is of two shades, this roll serves to make 
the flounce bouffant, and to give a greater vol- 
ume to the back of the dress. Over the skirt 
thus trimmed is worn a demi-polonaise, com- 
posed of a waist with basques behind, tight fit- 
ting, and buttoned precisely like an ordinary 
waist, but with fronts extending as low as those 
of a common polonaise. In a word, this demi- 
polonaise is a sort of tight-fitting mantelet, made 
with sleeves and very long tabs. So much for 
the details; as to the general effect, thanks to 
the voluminous trimming of the back breadths, 
it is almost exactly like that of the polonaise suits 
we have worn so long. It would be hard to suc- 
ceed better in inventing the new without making 
any change in the old: which, by-the-way, is 
precisely what we are doing in politics. 

I do not know whether we shall have very 
hot weather next summer, but it will be almost 
a pity if we do not, in view of the beautiful fab- 
rics that are in course of preparation forit. For 
some years past, during what was called our 
epoch of prosperity, I have remarked the bar- 
renness of fancy in our manufacturers. They 
made so much money, and with so very little 
effort, that they did not take the trouble to in- 
vent and improve, or to call forth the resources 
of the artistic and inexhaustible French imagi- 
nation, but hurriedly manufactured plain thick 
stuffs for winter and plain thin stuffs for sum- 
mer, then having gathered in their profits, hast- 
ened to lay them out either in investments or 
pleasures. More than once I have pointed out 
the risk to French manufactures in neglecting 
the invention and execution of graceful designs, 
which was their specialty, and only doing what 
English or German workmen could do as well, 
and perhaps cheaper than the French artisans, 
who asked and obtained wages in proportion to 
their artistic value. It was urged in reply that 
plain stuffs, and nothing else, were in fashion. 
But no sooner did the country need to increase 
its business, in order to revive, than fashion 
agreed with necessity in putting artistic fancies 
under contribution, and the result has been the 
new and exquisite colors and fabrics that have 
dazzled and are dazzling our eyes. Among the 
beautiful combinations that I have seen is a 
skirt of plain vert-de-gris faille, with a polonaise 
of grenadine or other fancy stuff of a deeper or 
lighter shade, with designs of the same color— 
detached bouquets, branches, brocaded stripes, or 
dots of various sizes. It would take too long to 
enumerate all the beautiful elements of this sort 
with which our dress-makers, themselves artists, 
create dresses that could be devised and exe- 
cuted nowhere outside of France. 

The polonaise, which ladies can not make up 
their minds to lay aside, will be, therefore, in 
many cases, a sort of wrapping such as we have 
described. ‘The skirts of these suits will be in 
general either of faille or foulard, and the polo- 
naises of one of those charming new transpar- 
ent soft and silky fabrics called canvas guipure, 
brocaded grenadine, etc. 

Another kind of toilette, of the grande dame 
style, is composed of an under dress cut in the 





princesse shape—that is, with the waist and skirt 
in one piece. This first dress, which is entirely 
plain, without trimming except elegant buttons 
to match, is invariably of plain silk of one col- 
er, or else of velvet. Yes, velvet; for it is dis- 
covered that even in our fine climate there are 
but two months in the year, July and August, 
when the heat of the weather is incompatible 
with the use of this beautiful fabric, and we are 


preparing to wear it even at the season when it 
was formerly proscribed. Over this princesse 
dress is worn a large polonaise of crépe de Chine, 
canvas guipure, or any other stuff of the same 
family. This polonaise is very long, flat, open 
all the way down the front, and-looped only un- 
der and with the aid of a very wide sash. ‘The 
sleeves of the princesse dress are almost tight, 
and those of the polonaise very full. ‘The polo- 


naise being open all the way down the front, 
shows the princesse dress from top to bottom. 

Other dresses will be made, according to the 
material, with two skirts trimmed alike, with the 
over-skirt looped on the sides by two sashes of 
the same material as the dress, 

Lastly,. linen dresses are in preparation of all 
the fashionable shades, which are still undecided 
and vaporous, as if seen through a mist. ‘They 
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will be trimmed, according to the color, either 
with white cotton braid, or, if the color is wholly 
neutral, shading on gray or écru, with Pompadour 
braid—that is, with small flowers of bright colors. 
Other summer stuffs are also made with designs 
of raised velvet. There are an immense number 
of stripes of all kinds, some damask fabrics like 
table-linen, and many brocaded foulards, color 
on color. EMMELINE RayMOND. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


LADIES AT TAPESTRY-WORK. 


ERE are four damsels ‘of the olden time, 

all actively engaged in peaceful feminine 
employments. The maiden in the left-hand 
corner sits by her spinning-wheel, an implement 
that is now to be seldom found in actual use, 
though some of its characteristics are curiously 
enough reproduced in the sewing-machine. At 
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highest rank, as, for example, Raphael. The 
celebrated manufacture of Gobelins at Paris 
owed its prosperity to the encouragement given 
by Louis XIV. (prompted by his great minister, 
Colbert) and his successors. ‘The mode of work- 
ing at the Gobelins is as follows: A series of 
threads are arranged vertically in a frame like 
the warp of a loom, and the workman stands be- 
hind the frame, the pattern being placed behind 











the table is seated a lady occupied with needle- 
work, while the two girls standing on the right 
are busy with a tapestry frame. The youth, 
hawk on finger, is the only idle person present. 
Tapestry, though a very ancient art, is said to 
have been revived by the Saracens, The art was 
greatly improved by the Flemings, who enriched 
their tapestries with historic subjects, purposely 


| painted as cartoons for copies by artists of the 
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him for reference. To produce the design he has 
a number of wooden needles threaded with wool 
and silk of the colors required, and these are 
passed through the upright warp threads, and 
brought back, so that each thread becomes cov- 
ered with the necessary color, and this is done 


| with such nicety that scarcely any difference 18 


perceptible between the tapestry picture and the 
painting from which it was copied. 
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Fig. 8.—SLEEVE For Coxtar, Fic. 7. 
For pattern see Supplemen* No, X. 
P Fi wn ’ 


Lingerie, Figs. 1-8. 

Fig. 1.—Swiss Mus ry, In- 
SERTION, AND LACE CRravaT 
Bow. The fan-shaped part 
of this cravat bow consists of 
a straight strip of Swiss muslin 
four inches and seven-eighths 
long and eight inches and a 
half wide, which is sloped off 
on the under edge, from the 
middle toward the sides, so 
that the latter are only two 
inches and three-quarters long. Trim this part, as shown by the 
illustration, with lace insertion an inch and three-quarters wide, 
and with lace an inch and seven-eighths wide; arrange the upper 
edge in close side-pleats, 
and sew it on a stiff 
lace foundation. Cover 
the seam with a half 
rosette of gathered lace 
and a bow Of pink gros 
grain ribbon. 

Figs. 2-4. — Linen, 
Swiss Mus.in, AND 
Lace CoLtarR AND 
Steeves. On the neck 
of the collar of double 
fine white linen, on the 
wrong side, sew a box- 
pleated Swiss muslin 
ruffle an inch and three- 
quarters wide, trimmed 
with narrow lace. Set 
the collar on a Swiss 
muslin chemisette.— 
This chemisette is faced 
four inches and seven- 
eighths wide with linen 
on the front edge as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, trimmed with lace, 
and furnished with button-holes and pearl buttons for closing. 
The sleeves are arranged in a similar manner. For the collar 
cut of double linen one piece from Fig. 20, Supplement, stitch it 
a quarter of an inch from the edge, fold it on the outside along 


Fig. 3.—SLEEVE FOR 
Cotxar, Fie. 2. 


For pattern see Suppl, 
No. VIIL, Fig. 21. 





Pout pe Sore Cravat Bow, witu 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL SLIDE. 















Fig. 1.—Biack Pout pr Sore Confirmation Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL., Figs. 14-16. 


Fig. 2.—Linen CoLuar wit Swiss 

Musiin Rourries.—[See Figs. 3 and 4.] 

For pattern see Soeienent, No. VIL, 
Figs. 18-20, 








Fig. 1.—Swiss Musurn, Inser- 
TION, AND Lace CravaT Bow. 





Fig. 7.—INseRTION AND Lace Cortar.—[See Fig. 8.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 23. 


the dotted line, and join it with the chemisette. Cut the latter 
of Swiss muslin from Figs. 18 and 19, Supplement. Pay no at- 
tention to the straight line on Fig. 18. For the sleeve cut of Swiss 
muslin a straight piece sixteen inches wide and fifteen inches and 
three-quarters long, which is rounded off on the under end from 
the sides toward the middle to a length of fourteen inches. Sew 
up the ends of this piece, hem the top, and gather the bottom. Set 
on the cuffs cut from Fig. 21, and a Swiss muslin ruffle two inches 





EMBROIDERED TowWEL-RAcK. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Fig. 60. 


and seven-eighths wide, sloped off toward the middle, and trimmed 
with lace. Instead of this sleeve, that shown by Fig. 4 may be 
used. The latter is made of linen, Swiss muslin, and lace. Cut 
the lower cuff of Swiss muslin from Fig. 25, trim it, as shown by 
the illustration and partly indicated on the pattern, with lace in- 
sertion seven-eighths of an inch wide, a needle-work strip three- 
quarters of an inch wide, lace an inch wide, and narrow bias strips 
of linen stitched on. 
sertion. Pleat the upper edge, bringing the three X's on @, and 
join it with the upper cuff according to the corresponding figures. 
Cut the upper cuff of double linen from Fig: 26, and: furnish it 
with trimming. Fi- 
nally, join the cuffs 
with asleeve of Swiss 
muslin. 

Figs.5 and6.—Lin- 
EN’ AND Lace CoL- 
LAR AND SLEEVES. 
This collar, which is 
cut of double fine 
linen from: Fig. 22, 
Supplement, is trim- 
med with lace three- 
~ quarters of an inch 

wide along the outer 
edge and along the 
folds of the turned- 
down corners, and is 
set on a Swiss mus- 
lin chemisette. Cut 
the latter from Figs. 
18 and 19, Supple- 
ment. ‘The straight 
line on Fig. 18 indi- 
cates the front edge 
of the chemisette. 
The right front edge 
is edged withalinen / 
¢ ruffle an inch and a, j 
‘ quarter wide, trim- 
med with lace three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide, and which is 
arranged in double 
box-pleats an inch 
and one-eighth wide 
each at intervals of 
three-eighths of an 
inch. Bands of dou- 
dle linen aninch long 
and three-eighths of 


Fig. 5.—Liven anpD Lace CoLuar. 
(See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 22. 


* “narrow tucks: 


Cut away the material underneath the in- . 












Fig. 4.—Swiss Musuiy, In- 
SERTION, AND LACE SLEEVE 
, FOR COL.ar, Fic. 2. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XL, Figs. 25 and 26, 


an inch wide, which are fur- 
nished with buttons and but- 
ton-holes, serve to close the 
chemisette. ‘The seam made 
by setting on the ruffle and 
bands is covered with a strip 
of linen an inch wide. The 
; cuffs consist each of a straight 
piece of double linen three inches and a half wide and eight 
inches and a half long, which is trimmed with a ruffle and fur- 
nished with bands for closing similar to the chemisette. Set the 
upper edge of the cuff on 
a Swiss muslin sleeve. 
Figs.7 and 8.—Inser- 
TION AND Lacr CoLLar 
AND SLEEVES. This col- 
lar of needle-work inser- 
tion half an inch wide 
and lace insertion seven- 
eighths of an inch wide 
is trimmed with a narrow 
needle-work border and 
with gathered lace an 
incl’ and _seven-eighths 
wide. The collar is 
trimmed on the neck 
with kilt-pleated crépe 
lisse ruffles, and is set on 
a Swiss muslin chemi- 
sette. The fronts of the 
latter, which is cut from 
Figs. 18 and 19, Supple- 
ment, are arranged in 
Bow of 
sea green gros grain rib- For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL., 
bon. The cuffs of the Fig. 58, 
sleeves are arranged sim- : 
ilar to the collar, Cut the collar and cuffs from Figs. 23 and 
24, Supplement, 


Fig. 6.—S.LEEVE 
FoR CoLiar, 
Fie. 5. 





Gros Graiw-Cravat Bow. 


Gros Grain Cravat Bow. 


Tuts cravat bow is made of gros grain in two shades of brown. 
Fig. 58, Supplement, gives the pattern. 
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Fig. 2.—Briack Poutt pr Sore Confirmation Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs, 14-16, 
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REBUILT CHICAGO. 


. B. FISK & COS NEW STORE, 


AND WASHINGTON ST. 


CORNER WABASH AVE. 


THE NEW CHICAGO. 


If the burning of Chicago was the world’s as- 
tonishment, its sudden rebuilding is a still great- 
er marvel. ‘To the Old World, the increase of 
wealth and population in the New appears in- 
credible, while the unvarnished history of the 
growth of the great West—of which Chicago is 
the distributing centre—seems to the people of 
the older States almost fabulous, 


TIME ALLOWED FOR REBUILDING. 


Ten years were assigned to Chicago as the 
shortest time in which she could replace her 
burnt edifices. But to-day, not eighteen months 
since the great fire, she has a larger area of sub- 
stantial and elegant business-houses than she 
had before the fire, and ere the year ends—when 
the buildings now designed and in process of 
construction are finished — Chicago will be far 
more magnificent, beautiful, and complete than 
ever, with much larger, more convenient and el- 
egant structures for business, art, religion, and 
home comfort, than any city of its size on the 
continent. This wonderful display of construct- 
ive energy is due to two causes : 


CENTRAL POSITION. 

1. To the position of Chicago as a commercial 
centre, at the head of our great inland seas, 
connected by navigable waters with the Atlan- 
tic and the Mexican Gulf, with tunnels under 
lake and river, the largest grain mart in the 
world, and the focus of a hundred railroads 
stretching out their Briarean arms to gather 
the products of the land and of the sea, of for- 
est and mine, of anvil and loom, over a whcle 
continent, 





BUSINESS CHARACTER. 

2. To the character of her business men, com- 
posed of the most enterprising citizens from ev- 
ery State, from Canada, and from -Europe, full 
of electric energy, and inspired by the great pos- 
sibilities here opened to capital, industry, and 
enterprise. Chicago could not be what she is 
without such business men, and the result of 
their united efforts is the New Chicago, the pride 
of her own citizens, and the wonder of all be- 
holders, whose ‘‘ name has gone out into all the 
earth.” 

And conspicuous among the merchants who 
have given character and fame to Chicago is the 
well-known firm of 


D. B. FISK & CO., 


importers and manufacturers of, and wholesale 
dealers in, millinery and straw goods, ladies’ fur- 
nishing and fancy goods, a representation of 
whose magnificent new store, on the corner of 
Wabash Avenue and Washington Street, is seen 
above. 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


Before the Great Fire they had the finest mil- 
linery store in the West, a cut and notice of 
which appeared in the Bazar. But the present 
building so far excels the former one in size, 
convenience, and splendor, as to make compari- 
son useless, And its 


LOCATION, 


In the very centre of business, on the Broadway 
of Chicago, near the principal hotels and chief 
railways, makes it accessible to customers and 
an attractive point for visitors. ‘The building, 
fronting on two streets, is 





SUPERBLY LIGHTED 


Throughout, the panes of French plate glass on 
the main floor being 7 feet wide and 15 feet high, 
so that not only is there ample room for the dis- 
play of their immense stock, but every floor is 
so fully lighted that all their goods ‘are shown to 
the best advantage for purchasers, 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

The premises consist of six floors, finished 
from basement to roof in the most substantial 
and elegant manner, heated by steam and fur- 
nished with elevators for freight and passengers, 
and every modern convenience, so that the whole 
business can be transacted more easily than if 
the space was all on one floor. The Offices, 
Ladies’ Parlor and Toilet Rooms, on the main 
floor, are of black walnut and ebony, with rich 
carvings and plate-glass; and the grand massive 
stairway to the second floor 

CHALLENGES ADMIRATION. 

No expense or labor has been spared to com- 
bine Use with Beauty, and make the whole a 
perfect temple of art. Every accommodation 
and comfort are afforded to customers which an 
intelligent appreciation of their wants, prompted 
by a liberal hand, could provide. 

DEPARTMENTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

On the main floor are exhibited Ribbons, Silks, 
Velvets, Laces, French Flowers, and Millinery 
articles and materials. The second floor is filled 
with Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Furnishing, Trim- 
mings, and Small Wares. ‘The third floor con- 
tains Straw Goods, Hats and Bonnets for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children, the Pattern Hat and Bon- 
net Department, and Exhibition Rooms for Trim- 
med Goods. 





On the fourth floor are the receiving and dis- 
tributing rooms and duplicate goods. The fifth 
floor contains the manufacturing department, 
with all the latest machinery for manufacturing 
hats and frames. ‘The basement is used for en- 
tering, packing, and shipping goods sold, and con- 
tains the steam-engines, boilers, and machinery 
for heating and elevating goods and passengers. 


THE PROPRIETORS 


Began trade here twenty years ago, establishing 
the first exclusively wholesale millinery house in 
the Northwest, and by indefatigable industry, 
enterprise, sagacity, nerve, and fair dealing, from 
small beginnings have built up an immense trade 
requiring a building of mammoth proportions, 
and a small army of employés. They are now 
in the prime of life, and have justly won the hon- 
orable pre-eminence of having the largest and 
finest millinery establishment in the world. 
LARGEST AND RICHEST STOCK. 

Their stock is the most extensive and com- 
plete to be found in the country, and as they al- 
ways keep the best class of goods, both as re- 
spects quality and style, their house, for a long 
time, has been the 


HEAD-QUARTERS 


of Fashion for the West. And Eastern parties 
going West to establish themselves in the mil- 
linery trade will desire to visit their establish- 
ment, not only to sée on what a magnificent 
scale business is conducted there, but to post 
themselves as to the kind of stock adapted to 
the Western trade. 

And no more fitting type, or truer representa- 
tion, can be found of the wonderful growth, mag- 
nificence, and prosperity of the New Chicago. 
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1873. NOTICE. 
OUR 

CELEBRATE 

BUFFALO 


1878, 





BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 





SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mohairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 


These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
= —e Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. e 


tar~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 


| genes OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway 
305 Canal and 47 Howara Stine 


New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 


STEM-WINDING 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


FOR LADIES. 








This beautiful watch is the smallest and best Amer- 
ican Watch made. It is described in our Price-List, 
which is sent free and postpaid to all who write for it. 
Watches sent to any place, no matter how remote, with 
bill to collect on delivery, with privilege to open the 
package and examine the watch before paying the bill; 


and for any watch that does not give satisfaction we 


REFUND THE MONEY. 


Send for the Price-List, and please mention Har- 
PeER’s Bazar. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
Is acknowledged THE BEST 
\\] ARTICLE of the kind ever 
\) made. Numerous Testimo=- 
Saif nials in its favor are bemg re- 

aq ceived from all parts of the United 
tes, 


LA ‘DY AGENTS WANTED. 
\ HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
3 Sole Manufacturers, 
ew aven, Conn. 
Arxoip & Bannine, New York; 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
rs can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
0 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Id by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered —* any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Ad 

BENS. w. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 

Turrp AvENvE, New York. 


HANS by the pba NES Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can runit. Agents wanted 
inevery town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinkiry Knrr7rne Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon ont a terms. Send for 
Circular of yy ces. If s: s are wanted, inclose 
25c. Mrs. C THOMSON, 3 33 a Fifth Ave., N.Y. 




































COLGATE & Co’s 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP, 
FOR THE TOILET. 


COLGATE & COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 





presents Sao vie ews 
rr, vis. 5 raped a a YO 3 
iterent ¢ Costumesinone/ It 





mere aon cloth 
Gee Dollar. See Premium below. 
We furnish it “* READ yey net in Linen or 
Baciste, from $5 to $15; in Waterproof, $10 to 
- i co. or. o Tinie? cioth, handsomely 
mnie STAMP for our CA7A- 
LdGisot STYLE 


he most Tment as 
caer pe the Fisiness. They are 3 iREFECT 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


“Le Plus Nouvelle,” 


Entered according to sromnponsn ba yar by 
—This cme of s ame 
TUME. > Paris S genaity a metas ettne Liverkae of Congress, at ¢ Wasbiin-: ton, 


As a Polonaise. As a Waterproof. 


SMITHS ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR—ONLY One Dollar a Year! 


Sample copy mailed for 25 cents.—BEST AND CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN TH 
Bree euie is entitled to select Patterns to the value of ONE 


i FREE. rt ——_ ONE 

you will be made a YEARL BSCRI 

Cloth jae song will be ete =a 
a: 


3 FRE 
receive the 


zaar, he will mail to you a receipt for your su 


ee 
DO 


LL 
LLAR and Stamp to A. BURDETTE MIT 


ea and the pattern of the above engraving, with a 


MR, if you prefer to select your premium after 


scription, and a ** PREMIUM 


PON.” which will entitle you to select patterns to the value of ONE dollar FREE at any 


ag When you send your subscription, please state which you prefer. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern ‘Bazaar, 9124 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 5055. 








HATR!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 41x and Great Jones Sts. 
The Largest By of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
Import and manmaua their own Goods, and Rsrait 
THEM AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, eolid, not dyed, 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weig' ht, - $5 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do. do - - -6 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. - - 8 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do - - 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200. © 24-inch, $2 60, 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 36: eb = AVENUE, 
an 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in ‘aon styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C.O. D. by express, charges. prepaid, 
on Ska of color and money in registered letters or 


. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 
cor. 4 4th St., after Ist of May, 1873. 


SEND FOR 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


EHRIOH'S TEMPLE OF §ASHION, 


267.4 leg ELGAT Hy AVENUE, NEY 


A BRAVE BOOK, _ 
“WHAT WOMAN 
SHOULD KNOW.” 


A Woman’s Book about Women, by a 
Woman (Mrs. E. B. DUFFEY). 
The ONLY work of the kind ever written by A WOMAN} 
isa ty in eve ; its entire novelty and 
eminent PRACTICALNESS will create al IMMENSE DEMAND. 
Notwithstanding the delicate subjects necessarily treat- 
ed, it is written in such BRavE, PURE style as will not 
offend the most fastidious. Lapy agents never have 
had such an be er to make money and do good. 
Terms and ar sheets mailed free on immediate ap- 
plication. STODDART & CO., Philadelphia. 

















For Cleansing the Teeth. 


A PAIR OF BEST TWO-BUTTON 

KID GLOVES sent postpaid for $1 00. 

Three pair for $2 75; Twelve pair for $10 00. 

color and size. Real Laces, samples of Sash Ribbons 

ag ao Trimmings sei.t a on Ph pa 

J.T LOR’S BAZ ighth ates 
ee, 27th and ots wen. ., New York 





Every 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

We have now in stock a complete assortment of 
MOURNING FABRICS, 

Adapted to present and coming season. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOMBAZINES, 
IMPERIAL SERGES, CASHMERES, POPLINS, 
BRILLIANTINES, ALPACAS, 

HENRIETTA, TAMISE, CREPE, 
BARATHEA, CANTON, and 
BOMBAZINE CLOTHS. 


ALSO A NEW ARTIOLE, 
“DRAP DE POLONAISE.” 


VAIL AND TRIMMING CREPES. 
Special attention is called to our magnificent selec- 
tion of SUMMER NOVELTIES in 
SILK AND SILK AND WOOL GRENADINES, 
In Plain, Striped, and Brocaded. 
BYZANTINES, FLORENTINES, 
GAZE DE CHAMBRAIS, 
ENGLISH TAMARTINES, LAWNS, ORGANDIES, 
CAMBRICS, GINGHAMS, PRINTS, 
MOURNING HANDKERCHIEFS, CREPE, LACE, 
AND MUSLIN COLLARS, SETS, &c. 
SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have in stock a 
splendid assortment of 
STRIPED, CHENE, PLAIN, AND BLACK SILKS, 
of the Latest Styles and at the LOW. EST PRICES. 








Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., Se. 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
SS Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 
"Extra Quality. Crocus Pith. 










1d Everywhere. 
tate where yousaw 
is when youwrite. 


Family Size, - - $1.50 
Ladies’ Scissors. 1.00 =s 
By mail, prepaid. ‘Bend P. O. Order or Draft. A as 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 29 Rose St, New York. 





Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded firs’ at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute faire, 1871. 
dt is one of the 
most important in- 
ventions of the age. 
The most perfect 
Button-hole 









work a more 
fect button-ho 


Does 
pricking 
gers, straining the 
= eyes and with La 
worked a a They 


of can- 
cents. 


Onions compe 
WaesTeR MEG 0. Manu ac.urers, os Ct. 
Please state in what sale yon saw this, 

50,000 


RUE TIME FOR $1, Sorm. 


etic Time-Keeper, Compass, and Indicator. A 
perte ect GEM for the pocket of every traveler, trader, 
oy, farmer, and for EVERY BODY desiring a reliable 
timekeeper, and also asuperior compass. Usual watch- 
size, = Ae My crystal, all in a neat OROIDE 
case. PED to denote correct time and to 
keep mh het fairly used—for two years. Nothing 
like it! This perfect triumph of mechanism will be 
sent in a neat case, prepaid to any address, for only $1; 
3 for $2. Circulars sent free. Try one. Order from 
the manufacturers’ Agents. Eureka Manufacturing 


Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 
NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
See, See eee aS Mercer St.,N. Y. A ents, Kel- 
yy, 8 Howell, & Ludwi , Philadelphia ; J. F. Ec wards, St. 

0 


nis, Mo. ssA.G ellogg, Chicago, Il. Send for 
Pam?’ 








let. 


SHOPPING 


= every — tion for Ladies age pesmi t by 
Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 43 Sixth Ave. . City. Send 

for circular containing reference ieee particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 








THE quivsand mae CARD PRINTER .—The best, 
neatest, quickest, an jurable article for print- 
ever been on the 

pesat can travel from 

ing visiting cards in 

business at which 

Banow making from 

$10 to $20 per day, and have done 80 
for years past, and! mow not beginning 


to supply the dem G7 @MUAY TRA VAdimgind, as only the 


best writers can do the work, but with 





than the most expense 
well printed cards with your name, as samples, 
post paid 50cts. BOND, MARTIN & CO, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


VISITING CARDS, printed'fa Intent stvic, 


— any where, for 60 cts. Specimens sent for 
6cts. J. F. DAVIS, 207 Juniata St, Alleghany, Pa. 








TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 

B.F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


$72 EACH WEEK, &s".ce"hci 


ness strictly 1 —< Particulars free. Address 
haa J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ADAME MICHEL, formerly with Mani 

Gaxoureat, No. 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
ceived from Paris the richest assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, selected by herself, from all the lead- 
ing houses of Paris and London. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
to make any $6 iano sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
ap di We fam 














enlar, in which =e Tefer ' over 500 Bankers, —*S 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
7 U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


LADY OF REFINEMENT and ABILITY, about 

to proceed to Europe for the purpose of com- 

pleting the education of her only daughter, would be 
lad to undertake the charge of other three youn, 
adies with a similar object, to whom she would affor 

the watchful care of a mother. Unexceptionable 

references. Apply ¥ ye to 

, P.O. Box 959, N. Y. City. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send Stamp Sor Designs. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —M’me Ba- 
pourgEav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 















. Ripe 














Of) perday! Arents wanted! Allclanses of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy at 
work for usin thcir spare moments or all the time than atanything 
else, Particularsfree. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


WORKING CLASS, eo 


$60 a week guaranteed. 
Respectable employment at hose, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


42 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 

$ ise Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 

1 BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS mailed 
for 50 cts., by C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 


ath ite 

















Harrer’s Macazinr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harrvrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harprr’s Macazine, Hanrer’s Weerxry, and Harprr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazink, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copt). 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage, 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the sabecription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for Gy Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the ‘order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrn & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 
Tue rivers in the north- 
= r yr oy tay erro H 
80 iown to the bottom. - edict) Siti ane 
and the people are blasting ne al ie 
for fish. \ i > 


————> — — 
Reassvgine. —A poane 
lady fainted when told tha‘ 
over five hundred thousand 
men died last year; but was 
revived by the information 
that there were 

million left. 


A prominent apiarist, 

while arranging 
hives recently, inadvertent- 
ty turned one over. Snug- 
ly ensconced in a fresco of 
peices he says to his 
tiends, in sepulchral whis- 
pers, that the cost of raising 
far exceeds the pleas- 

ure and profit. 


——@—_—____ 
bet ny eo in Denver 
consist of the jack of dia- 
monds and the queen of 
hearts, with the names of 
the contracting parties on 
each. If the bride’s moth- 
er is living, the ten of clubs 
is also incloxed. 





Patrvat Matemony.— j ] q 
The marriege ceremony ki fh AN J 
among the Bushmen of men helt 
Australia is very simple, | 
and don’t cost a farthing. WA WA }: 
The man selects his lady- IF LY 
love, knocks her down with ; 
a club, and drags her to his» a 
camp. ravtl | ine 

een eee WTS 1 

A Western man at the Hin Fi 
St. Nicholas, having taken HH | 
pomeaten of his room, HW 
ockedituptogooutinto | 
the city, and leaving the 
key at -the bar, told the 
clerk, with great simplici- 
ty, not to wait dinner for 


him, ° ; ee a 


A lady who is not thor- tee 

oughly posted in natural MATILDA (who does not like being ‘‘Wall-flower"), “You've no 

history asked a friend who Maup. “I dare say not, love! never tried |” 

was going to Utah to 

bring her a couple of Mor- 

mons for her aquarium. She thinks them to be of the Z 
\} MAM 
i iL = 
Vanna 
| | 


———— —— 
PERSIAN FABLES. 


A heedless boy having flung » pebble in the direction 
of a basking lizard, that reptile’s tail disengaged itself, 
and flew some distance away. One of the properties 
of a lizard’s follower is to leave the main body at the 
slightest intimation of danger. 

There goes that vexatious narrative again!” ex- 
claimed the lizard, pettishly. ‘I never had such a tail 
in my life! Its restless tendency to divorce upon in- 
sufficient grounds is enough to harrow the reptilian 
soul! Now,” he continued, backing up to the fugitive 
part, “perhaps you will be good enough to resume 
your connection with the parent establishment.” 

No sooner was the splice effected than an astrono- 
mer passing that way casually remarked to a friend 
that he had just sighted a comet. Supposing itself 
menaced, the timorous member again sp! away, 
coming down plump before the horny nose of a spar- 
tow. Here its career terminated. 

We sometimes escape from an imaginary danger only 
to find some real persecutor has a little bill against us. 


A jackal who had + a deer all day with unflag- 
ging Seay was about to seize him, when an earth- 

uake, which was doing a little civil en neering in 
that part of the country, opened a broad chasm be- 
tween him and his prey. 

“Now here,” said he, “‘is a distinct interference 
with the laws of nature. But if we are to tolerate 
miracles, there is an end of all progress.” 

So speaking, he endeavored to cross the abyss at two 


oyster species, and illustrative of Darwin. | | 


pa 


jumps. His fate would serve the oe ose of an im- Scracson. “Call him off, will you!. What’s he 
ear! 


poecaa warning if it might be c ly ascertained ; Sniffing at my Heels for? 





i 
ut the earth having immediately pinched together Boy. “ Dunno, Sir. P'r’aps he thinks yer a Bone, 


again, the research of the moral investigator is baffled. and he wants to Pick yer!’ 
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A fashionable New York 
peptoman thinks that ii 
adies would only use thei 
: »wder-pufis more spar 

iN | ngly,,men ,would wit 
| ins * ; through the season with 





itt . only. one dress-coat. 
‘| . 
Mexico is-said-to be like 


the earth, because it has 
a revolution every twenty> 


four hours. 


ANON 





Oe . 

A physician says mos- 
quitoes have in ‘their, veins 
some of the best blood in 
the country. - 


SaninenEnEitn <a | 

Beavutirut Sxow.—A 
young man who pro 

© a handsome hut heart- 
cag chee rand a other even- 
‘ing suggested a very po} 
ular poem—the Beaute 
ful’s No.” 





A Naples contemporary 
styles . James Gordon 
Bennett, of the New York 
Herald, who is now in Na- 
ples, the discoverer of the 
discoverer of the discover- 


er. ° 


A contemporary speaks 
of the finding of a skull in 
a well in the door-yard of 
one of the citizens of a 
New England town, and in- 
nocently remarks that the 


Bye wl) person to whom the skull 
Es , = A //) Wj originally belonged is dead. 
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THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Idea, Maud, how utterly Idiotic you People Dancing look to those who Sit Down and Watch you !” undertake their 











saw such Small Smelts !’ 
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“CIRCUMLOCUTORY !” 


Po.ite Porter (seeing smoke issuing from Brown's coat pocket). “You'll ex- 
cuse me addressin’ 0’ you, Sir—Common Man in a manner o’ Speakin’—Gen'leman 
like you, Sir—-beggin’ Pardon for takin’ the Liberty, which I should never ’a thought 
o’ doin’ under ordinary Succumstances, Sir, on’y you didn’t seem to be Aware on 
it, but it Struck me as I see you a-goin’ along, as you were a-fire, Sir!” 

(By this time Brown's right coat tail was entirely consumed. His fusees 
had ignited by private arrangement among themselves. 
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Fine Woman. “ But they’re so Small. 


Sma. Man. “That’s true, Mum, they ain’t all big . 
but you see, Mum, we ain’t none onais all a one size.” 
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“Tf you went tosee what 
men will do in the way. of 
conformity,” says a modern 
philosopher, ‘“‘take.a Eu- 
ropean hat for your sub- 
ject of meditation. I dare 
say there are twenty-two 

- millions of people at this 
minute each wearing one 
of these hats to please the 
rest.” ° 

A pair of newly arrived 
Britishers, bees about to 

rst sleigh- 

drive in New York, were 

asked by the waiter wheth- 

er they would have one or 

two “ buffaloes,” peg robes, of course. Believing 

that he spoke of horned cattle of unknown temper, 

they modestly replied that, as they were new to the 
work, one buffalo would suffice to begin with. 


—__—~> 
The following took place in an attempt to prove an 
bi: 


Arrornry S——. “You say that Ellis plowed for. 
you all day on the 29th of November ?” 

Witness (referring to his book). ‘* Yes.” 

8. “‘ What did he do on the 30th?” 

W. “He chopped wood.” 

8. ‘On the 31st 2?” 

Ww. “That was Sunday, and we went a-squirrel- 


——, 
= at did he do on the 32d 2?” 
W. “ He thrashed the wheat that day.” 
“8. “ What did he do on the 33d 2?” 
i Ah It was raining, and he shaved out some axe 


S. “What did he do on the 34th 2?” 

W. “He chopped wood.” .__ - 

S. ‘“‘ What did he do on the—” 

But before the question could be finished the wit- 
ness’s wife seized him by the collar and whisked him 
outside of the witness-box, yelling in his affrighted 
ear, ‘You old fool! don’t you know that there are 
only thirty-one days in the month of November 2?” 


et 
CONSEQUENTIAL DAMAGES. 

Juver. “I fine Tim Larry ten dollars for assault and 
battery on Pat Malone.” 

Part. “But, your honor, I want more damages. He 
blacked my eye, and if I had been invited to a tea- 
party I couldn’t have gone.” 

Junex. ‘The Court knows nothing about conse- 
quential damages. You must carry your case to Ge- 
neva. 
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NEWS. 
Aunt Grace. ‘My dear children, you will all be pleased to hear Pr have got a New Brother—” 


SMALL Son AND Heir. “Oh, how awfully jolly! 


et me be the 


rst to go and tell Mamma!” 











